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Christmas is coming 
The goose is getting fat 
Please put a penny 
In the old man’s hat 

If you haven’t got a penny 
A halfpenny will do 
If you haven’t got a halfpenny 
Then God Bless You 


- From An English Fairy Tale 








This modest effort is dedicated to the memory of William Thomas 
Anton, Sr., one of the greatest numismatists of his time. 


This survey would not have been complete without a trip to England to visit the people with 
whom I have been corresponding for over 20 years, and to compare notes and finalize our 
conclusions concerning the counterfeit halfpence (and most probably farthings) which saw 
extensive circulation in North America during the 18th and early 19th centuries. I made this 
journey in December 1989 with my son, William III, a third-generation numismatist who has 
just received the Exhibition in Law honor at Merton College, Oxford University. 
We logged over 1,800 miles visiting people and places north, south, east and west of London. 
Contrary to the popular notion concerning American visitors, we were welcomed with open 
arms by our English hosts, including several of the large coin firms and museums. We enjoyed 
the privilege of freely examining the trays at the British Museum, and inspecting the cabinets 
(in some instances on our hands and knees in a basement vault) of one of the largest and 
oldest coin firms in London. I was fortunate enough to purchase not only several fine coun¬ 
terfeit halfpence but also other tokens and colonials, while my son added to his collection of 
British service medals. However, acquisitions were secondary to the primary mission of my 
trip: to confirm beyond any reasonable doubt the persons and mint locations responsible for 
the manufacture of counterfeit halfpence. After years of study here in the United States, I 
finally had the opportunity to directly confer and compare findings with the top English 
experts in this field. It is with pleasure that these findings and conclusions will be shared with 
you in the following pages. 

My special thanks go to Bruce Kesse for his countless hours spent in researching and editing 
material for this survey. He is truly a lover of these Forgotten Coins. Without the unselfish 
help that he has contributed, this work could not have been accomplished. While I have 
known Bruce only a relatively short time, it seems like a lifetime of friendship. 


William T. Anton, Jr. 
March 15,1990 
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INTRODUCTION 


Numismatic study, like most sciences, is based on the cumulative development of an informa¬ 
tion base. This is exemplified by the 19th century research of Montroville Dickeson, Sylvester 
Crosby and Edward Maris who consecutively undertook efforts in the systematic identifica¬ 
tion of individual dies and die combinations in the New Jersey state copper series, as well as 
laid the groundwork for establishing relative rarities of die combination occurrences. Each 
built upon the findings of the previous scholar, with their combined efforts facilitating the 
formation and study of collections by many other students of the series, which has in turn led 
to the disclosure of previously unknown historical data, identification of new dies and die 
combinations, and the fine-tuning of population estimates. 

Despite a longer passage of time, the study of early counterfeit English and Irish coppers, 
both halfpence and farthings, is presently in its infancy much as was the study of New Jersey 
coinage at the turn of the century. These coppers, both genuine and spurious, were the pri¬ 
mary small change facilitating day to day transactions in North America throughout most of 
the 18th centui^ and well into the 19th century. As such they represent an important - as well 
as challenging - series to the present day student of early American numismatics. To date 
most of the research in this area has focused on those coppers known or believed to have 
been of domestic manufacture, including Canadian Blacksmith coppers and Machin Mills 
emissions. 

The study of counterfeit coppers not of American manufacture, or not so presently consid¬ 
ered, is the primary subject which will be dealt with presently. Over the years several noted 
numismatists have made contributions in this area, beginning with D.T. Batty who in 1868 
published the DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE COPPER COINAGE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, IRELAND, BRITISH ISLANDS, AND COLONIES. C. Wyllys Betts, in his 1886 
address to the American Numismatic And Archaeological Society titled “Counterfeit Half 
Pence Current in the American Colonies,” was second to broach the subject. Perhaps the 
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most significant (and usable) contribution to date has been Eric P. Newman’s AMERICAN 
CIRCULATION OF ENGLISH AND BUNGTOWN HALFPENCE, which constituted a 
chapter in the American Numismatic Society’s 1976 publication, STUDIES ON MONEY IN 
EARLY AMERICA. This research was continued in his 1988 article titled “Were Counter¬ 
feit British Style Halfpence Dated 1785 Made Specifically for American Use?” which ap¬ 
peared in the American Numismatic Society’s MUSEUM NOTES #33. 

The purpose of this present survey is to present and build upon the the existing body of 
knowledge, provide collectors with a working terminology pertaining to these interesting cop¬ 
pers, establish a date sequence of all known major types, and suggest a basic quantified 
framework for the future identification and classification of counterfeit English and Irish 
coppers. It is hoped that other collectors and students of the series will endeavor to correct 
and expand upon this effort. 


NOTE: According to the AMERICAN HERITAGE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN¬ 
GUAGE (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1981), “halfpenny” is pronounced “hay- 
penny.” 






THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF COUNTERFEIT COPPERS 


Since the earliest times, individuals have attempted to imitate or debase their coinage in 
order to defraud the general population. Indeed, the white man even attempted, unsuccess¬ 
fully, to deceive the American Indians with counterfeit Wampum (Woodward, p. 15). This 
points to a greed which has, in many cases, been facilitated by the very nature of the low 
intrinsic value of that coinage. Certainly the most frequent targets of the counterfeiter have 
been those issues which saw the widest circulation, as well as those by which the most finan¬ 
cial profit was obtainable. Often the initial victims of these emissions were the poor or unso¬ 
phisticated, but later, as these issues became invasive, the general population suffered. 

The subject of this study is just such a series which circulated in Great Britain and its North 
American colonies: the counterfeit English and Irish halfpence and farthings issued in imita¬ 
tion of their genuine Regal counterparts which were officially emitted under the reigns of 
George II and George III. It should be highlighted that these counterfeits were contempora¬ 
neous, that is, were produced A) during the same time period as the genuine coins, and/or B) 
after the time period of genuine coin production but during the period of their wide circula¬ 
tion. Throughout the 18th century, Regal coppers served as the primary currency of the 
common man for use in everyday transactions in England, Ireland and the Colonies, thereby 
fulfilling a primary requirement of a counterfeit target coin: wide circulation. Of significance 
is the fact that halfpence were valued at one half of a penny (24 to a British shilling) in Great 
Britain, but were treated as “coppers” (along with similar copper coins of other nations) in 
the Americas - where their values ranged from 12 to 18 per shilling in the “monies of ac¬ 
count” of different colonies (Newman, 1976, p. 143). Therefore, while valuation differentials 
prompted the migration of coppers between colonies, halfpence were rarely returned to 
Great Britain. 






It is interesting to note that prior to the George II Regal issuance period the counterfeiting of 
coppers, though not unusual, was nominal in relation to subsequent reigns; further, it is 
doubtful that significant quantities of these earlier counterfeits circulated in the Americas. 
(Their production is referred to in Peck’s statement (p.196) that “The collector need have 
little fear of forged Anne halfpennies, as very few appear to have been made, but of the 
ever-popular farthings there are numerous imitations, mostly untooled casts from genuine 
pieces. Luckily, most of these are so obviously spurious that none but the novice is likely to be 
taken in by them.”) This was probably due to the lack of technology readily available to 
potential counterfeiters, the relatively high cost of production, and the fact that prior coin¬ 
ages contained higher proportions of copper. 

Commencing with the issues under George II, a Regal halfpence contained copper with an 
intrinsic value of about a farthing. Therefore, improved technologies would allow counter¬ 
feiters to produce full weight, pure copper imitations while “earning” a 100% profit - exactly 
as the Royal mint did. The profits further obtainable, if the metal were debased and/or the 
weights decreased, created ample financial motive for the formation of counterfeiting opera¬ 
tions in England, Ireland and the Americas. It is well known that suitable copper flans were 
obtainable from the manufactories of Birmingham - a center of button and token production, 
leaving the counterfeiter only to engrave a die and stamp its design into the flan. Indeed, in 
1757, Joseph Harris, King’s Assay Master, wrote: 

“Copper coins with us are not properly money, but a kind of tokens .... very useful in 
small home traffic. The use of copper coins should be strictly confined within the 
above limit; and therein they are very convenient. But these base coins should never 
be thrust upon the public in too great abundance; or made to pass for more than the 
value of copper, and the necessary expense of workmanship; otherwise, they will be 
counterfeited, notwithstanding any laws to the contrary.” (Peck, p. 204) 

Between 1729 and the 1750’s (the George II Regal issuance period), counterfeits proliferated 
in the Colonies and England; it has been reported that perhaps as much as 40% of the 
halfpence circulating in England were spurious by the mid-point of the century (Newman, 
1976, p.137). This led to harsh English counterfeiting laws in 1742, which previously covered 
only gold and silver coinage, to then also pertain to halfpence and farthings. The counterfeit¬ 
ers’ response was to skirt these laws via the issuance of what have become known as Regal 
Evasion (or “Evasion”) coppers. In general, these Evasions were very similar in design to 
genuine Regal issues (and their “Facsimile” counterfeit counterparts) with regard to the bust 
laureate and seated Britannia (or harp in the instance of Irish examples), but employed cor¬ 
rupted or satirical obverse and reverse legends. Dr. Edward Maris in his 1881 THE COINS 
OF NEW JERSEY stated that as impetus in the decision of New Jersey to issue a State 
coinage were both the continuing shortage of small change which hindered trade, and the 
pervasive circulation of bogus halfpence: 

After the revolutionary war, the people of New Jersey, like their neighbors of Penn- 
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“The Act, 2 Geo. Ill, cap. 40, gives a power to Magistrates to issue their warrants to 
search for tools and implements, used in the copper coinage (with regard to gold and 
silver no such power is given) but, no punishment whatever can be inflicted by any 
existing law on the Owner or proprietor of any such tools for the making of copper 
money, nor upon the person in whose house they are found. If, when such a search is 
made, there should be found only evasive halfpence and farthings, so as not to be of 
exact similitude to the Regal Coinage, the Act in question is defeated; as the crime of 
felony does not attache to offences short of coining copper money of the similitude of 
the current coin of the realm. 

“The coinage of base copper goes on with impunity; because it is owing to the care¬ 
lessness of the parties themselves if ever they permit the law to reach them. 

“The laws now in being gives no power to seize counterfeit halfpence; either in the 
hands of the manufacturers or dealers, who keep a kind of open market at their own 
houses. Of the copper coin, the quantity of counterfeits at one time in circulation 
might be truly said to equal three fourth parts of the whole amount, independent of 
the daily accession. 

“The trade of dealing in counterfeit coin acquires its greatest vigour towards the end 
of March; for the Lotteries are then over, and swindlers, gamblers, pretended dealers 
in horses, hawkers, and pedlars go into the country, carrying with them considerable 
quantities of base money, by which means they are able to extend the circulation by 
cheating and defrauding the country people.” 

As will be discussed subsequently, of key relevance to present day students and collectors is 
the fact that our Forgotten Coins served as host coins for many of the State coppers, includ¬ 
ing those issued under authority granted by Connecticut, Vermont and New Jersey. Ye 
authors feel that perhaps as many as 80-90% of all coppers circulating in the Colonies were 
either Facsimile counterfeit British halfpence, or used this medium as the undertype host 
coin. 









UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY 


To the novice as well the advanced collector, existing terminology pertaining to early coun¬ 
terfeit coppers is confusing, lacks uniformity and frequently contains misnomers. The devel¬ 
opment and acceptance of a uniform terminology in this regard offers a clear advantage in 
the interaction and exchange of information among collectors and students, with the follow¬ 
ing terms and definitions offered in that spirit. 


REGAL OR GENUINE COPPERS 

An officially sanctioned, genuine emission of the government of Great Britain. In the present 
series, both English and Irish Regal coppers, in halfpence and farthing denominations, were 
issued by the Royal Mint in London. 


FACSIMILE COUNTERFEIT OR IMITATION COPPERS 

An unofficial, spurious emission of a private mint meant to imitate Regal coinage for the 
purpose of passing unnoticed among the general population at a rate equal to their Regal 
counterparts. These were ' Facsimile” counterfeits, that is, manufactured to replicate genuine 
Regal issues as closely as possible. While initially the counterfeiters frequently attained these 
objectives, the public soon began to recognize and knowingly accept the counterfeits due to a 
general dearth of genuine small change; in later instances these were accepted only on a 
discounted basis by merchants; and finally they were rejected due to their low weight and 
debased metallic content (Newman, 1976, p. 144-146). Nearing the end of the 18th century, 
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counterfeit coppers were generally rejected and/or outlawed for circulation, genuine emis¬ 
sions were hoarded, and we witnessed the genesis of state coinage. Interestingly, it was during 
this period that we saw the emission of one of America’s first communion tokens, the Albany 
Church Penny. It has long been the common belief that these coppers were issued to discour¬ 
age the influx of counterfeits into the church coffers. However, we wish to clarify the nature 
of Albany Church Pennies: These were copper tokens issued by the Presbyterian and Dutch 
Albany churches to those individuals about to receive communion, prior to the ceremony 
(perhaps after a nominal offering to the church), and to be redeemed at the time of taking 
communion. The notion of their issuance as a deterrent to the influx of counterfeit coppers 
seems a remote possibility in light of the existence of several Albany Church Pennies struck 
over light-weight counterfeit English George III halfpence. It is further noteworthy that these 
coppers, despite their classification as “pennies,” were of halfpence size; however, it will be 
remembered that all such sized coppers were treated as pence in Colonial America. 


Counterfeit coppers circulated in England, Ireland and the Americas (and probably else¬ 
where in the world), and were likely manufactured in all three places. As will be discussed 
subsequently, there exists strong evidence that the bulk (i.e., the most common varieties 
found today) of both Evasion and Facsimile counterfeits were produced during the late 18th 
century by three to four highly skilled Englishmen with access to state-of-the-art equipment. 


It should be highlighted that the term “counterfeit” or “imitation copper” will henceforth be 
used only to denote non-Machins Mills Facsimile counterfeits. 


EVASION OR REGAL EVASION COPPERS 

Although the Royal government held severe penalties for the counterfeiting of gold or silver 
Regal coinage, it made no such provisions for the counterfeiting of coppers until 1742. Until 
that time, counterfeiters were technically not breaking any law; coppers were simply not 
considered money, but rather tokens which facilitated small transactions. In that year, how¬ 
ever, penalties were also proscribed for the counterfeiting of coppers, but the Royal decree 
contained a significant loophole: Spurious emissions not attempting to exactly copy Regal 
emissions were not illegal to manufacture, which may have been intentional in order to pro¬ 
tect manufacturers of store cards (Newman, 1976, p. 137). This led to a subsequent industry 
shift in which counterfeiters produced coppers with obverse and reverse designs similar to 
Regal emissions (George II or George III bust laureate/Britannia seated or harp), but with 
deviated legends such as “George Rules” instead of“ George III Rex,” “Briton Isles” instead 
of “Britannia” or “Hebrides” instead of “Hibernia.” 
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Frequently these legends were whimsical or satirical in nature, and include some of the fol¬ 
lowing: (Peck, p. 205-206) 

OBVERSES 


GLACIOVS DEI PAX 
GEORGUIS III RUX 
GOERGIUV III PAX 
CORNWALLIS IND 
CLAUDIUS ROMANUS 
GEORGE GORDON 
GULIELMUS SHAKESPEAR 

REVERSES 

BRITANNIA’S ISLE 
BRITAIN’S ISLES 
BRITAIN RULES 
BATER SEA 
BELLONA 
BONNY GIRL 
BONNEY GIRL 
BRITISH GIRLS 
DELECTAT RUS 
PAX PLACID 
BIRMIN RAI 

As these emissions were produced under the scenario of evading a Regal decree as to coun¬ 
terfeiting, it follows that they are referred to as Regal Evasion coppers. It is important to note 
that while this series was undoubtedly the work of many of the same manufacturers who 
produced Facsimile counterfeit coppers, and that their production and circulation in many 
cases coincided with the time period of Facsimile counterfeits, these pieces were never manu¬ 
factured in the Americas and probably saw little circulation here. However, these coins are 
tangentially related to the Facsimile counterfeits, and as such are considered relevant to the 
study of early American money. 


BLACKSMITH COPPERS 

A genre of coppers circulating and generally heretofore accepted as being produced in Can¬ 
ada, consisting of a variety of major types, sub-types and varieties, most notably George II 
and George III, British and Irish. The majority of these were probably made in the first half 
of the 19th century, and are noteworthy in that the dies were prepared such as to produce 
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coppers with a well worn appearance (with little or no evidence of legends) in order to imply 
previous circulation and facilitate future acceptance. They are of the halfpence size but are 
extremely thin and obviously light weight. Only one seated Britannia penny-sized Blacksmith 
token is extant (Lot 1085, Bowers & Merena’s March 1987 Auction, ex Warren Baker). The 
American Numismatic Society has a matching Irish counterfeit penny, with a harp on the 
reverse, the Regal likeness on which is strongly reminiscent of the English style. 

Blacksmith coppers received their name from the presumption that they were manufactured 
by local artisans having only rudimentary metal-working tools available to them. There is 
little doubt that some of the very crude examples of what we generally consider to be Black¬ 
smiths were produced and circulated in Canada, however it is highly unlikely that they were 
actually produced by blacksmiths. First, it is probably more realistic to hypothesize their 
geographic circulation to include most of North America. Second, the source of manufacture 
of the majority (those which are relatively well made) of so-called “Blacksmiths” was most 
certainly the same as the Evasion and Facsimile counterfeits: the token and button manufac¬ 
tories of England, which were most active during the period 1805-1855, and which probably 
initiated the notion of the “Blacksmiths’” origin as Canadian/North American in order to 
facilitate acceptance in the Colonies while simultaneously shielding their true source of 
manufacture. 

The influence of Regal Evasion coppers clearly carried over to other counterfeits of the 
period, particularly the Blacksmith series. It is ye authors’ opinion that Haxby 244/Wood 33 
and Haxby 245/Wood 34 are Regal Evasions despite their current designation as Blacksmith 
coppers, as their legends and the profiles of George II & III most strongly resemble the 
Evasion series. This correlation of the Blacksmith/Evasion series, and their common English 
token and button manufacturer sources, may very well explain why so many combinations of 
the series are found. The existence of the Starbuck and Peck Blacksmiths may indicate that 
Canadian button manufacturers may have been responsible for these latter Hard Times To¬ 
ken mule strikings of very light weight. Further, some 25 years ago author Anton sold to a 
Long Island collector a brass, very light weight, Low 19 (“safe on a turtle”) muled with a large 
military bust (open sleeve, 1815) variety of the Breton 1002 token. 

As a side note, Haxby 250/Wood 42 is generally considered to be uniface (along with several 
similar bust left and right varieties). In actuality there are two specimens known with Britan¬ 
nia reverses evident, one in author Anton’s collection and another specimen in uncirculated 
grade with full reverse legends also intact. Clearly, the reverse devices were cut so shallow in 
the die that probably only the first few strikings exhibited any remnants of a reverse design. 

An update regarding Haxby 261 is also in order. This crude “vexator-like” head left uniface 
variety has generally been presumed to bear a date of 1811. However, a high grade specimen 
has recently been obtained and carefully examined; while the reverse does seem to be blank, 
the obverse clearly bears the date 1471 (the 7 being cut in reverse). This obviously hand-cut 
die contains die cutter’s errors, whereby the 7 was cut backwards and the 4 and 7 were trans- 
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posed. The maker’s intent was seemingly to produce a 1741 date, and this variety is a prime 
example of the crudeness of counterfeits produced in North America. 


NORTH AMERICAN COPPERS 

Within the Blacksmith series is contained a subset of crude halfpence and farthing-sized 
coppers, found in both George II/George III and British/Irish major types, which are distinc¬ 
tive in their design and execution; most notably the figure of Britannia is amateurish, 
George’s likeness in some instances tends to be square in the jaw and forehead, they display 
full or partial legends, and their features are sometimes similar to Machin Mills issues (such 
as very small lettering in the legends). They more closely resemble Facsimile counterfeit 
coppers than they do Blacksmiths, although they undoubtedly are linked to the latter series. 
It is hypothesized that these coppers were manufactured during an intermediate phase be¬ 
tween the period of typical counterfeits and the highly evolved Blacksmith coppers, and they 
are therefore transitional in nature. It is further suggested that their designation as of purely 
Canadian manufacture is inaccurate, and that they were more likely manufactured through¬ 
out the North American region. Therefore, such coppers will be considered a subset of the 
Facsimile counterfeit series, as well as the Blacksmith series, and will be termed North 
American. 

Another series of counterfeit coins which we contend falls into the designation of North 
American in terms of both production and circulation are the extremely crude Bust 2 Reales 
pieces with reverse Pillars of Hercules produced in imitation of Spanish colonial issues, most 
notably those under Carolus III and Ferdinand VII. An excellent discussion of this interest¬ 
ing series can be found under lots 1097 and 1098 of Bowers and Merena’s March 1987 auc¬ 
tion catalog (titled “The Frederick B. Taylor Collection”), which featured “The Warren 
Baker Collection of Canadian Blacksmith Coppers,” cataloged by Michael Oppenheim, 
Ph.D. These counterfeits are found struck in a variety of metals including copper, brass and 
copper-nickel. The Oppenheim catalog description is quoted in its entirety as follows: 


“There are a number of reasons for the attribution of [counterfeit 2 Reales] as Canadian 
Blacksmiths. First, colonial Spanish pieces were very common in early 19th century Canada. 
Second, a very rare Blacksmith, plated in COINS OF CANADA, combines a State of Chi¬ 
huahua copper with a copy of a Canadian colonial bouquet sou die. This acknowledged 
Blacksmith indicates the possibility of other Blacksmiths using colonial Spanish designs. 
Third, the style of the two examples (of counterfeit 2 Reales) in this collection is a very crude, 
Blacksmith style, and shows no trace of an attempt at silvering, that is, they do not seem 
intended to be passed as 2 Reales pieces. Fourth, both were found on separate occasions 
among early Canadian tokens.” 
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MACHIN MILLS OR ATLEE COPPERS 

Counterfeit English George II and George III halfpence probably manufactured primarily by 
Thomas Machin in his clandestine mint adjacent to Orange Lake in New York (and situated 
on a small overflow creek approximately 100 yards from the lake), which was housed in a 
former saw mill. These emissions are closely linked to those of the states of Vermont and 
Connecticut, and are of fairly advanced craftsmanship. Some of the dies for these coppers are 
thought by some to have been produced by James F. Atlee, a presumed itinerant die sinker, 
and as such the terms Machin Mills and Atlee coppers are frequently used interchangeably. 

During February, 1989 ye authors visited the site of the Machin Mills mint, which is detailed 
on pages 47-50. Our observations lead us to conclude that the old mint’s physical type, posi¬ 
tion and location differ significantly from the presently accepted notion. Most interesting are 
two artifacts which were discovered: a section of hand-hewn beam undoubtedly from the 
original structure, and an extremely well preserved paddle from the Machin Mills mint water 
wheel, both of which have been authenticated and dated by an authority on early American 
architecture. 

As of late a great deal of research is underway concerning James F. Atlee and the extent of 
his involvement in the engraving of dies for the Machin Mills halfpence and the Vermont, 
Connecticut and New Jersey coppers, as discussed by Crosby (p.191-192, 288). Clearly, there 
had to have been many skilled craftsmen at work in the production of these series, a task far 
greater than that likely to have been accomplished by only one man (consider that many New 
Jersey dies were used over a period of two years, mixed in use with other dies to create a 
variey of die marriages, the chronology of which pertaining to the “J” reverse has been ex¬ 
plored in depth by researcher Michael Hodder). We are sure that future research will shed 
light on James F. Atlee’s specific involvement in the production of Machin Mills and the 
above mentioned State copper dies. 


BUNGTOWN COPPERS 

A general reference to non-Regal emissions including Facsimile counterfeits, Evasions, 
North Americans, Blacksmiths, and Machin Mills/Atlee issues. It has been presumed that 
“Bungtown” is a derogatory corruption of Birmingham, an English locale known for its token 
and button manufactories. Newman has examined the origin of this name in depth (Newman, 
1976, p.157-169). 


GEORGE II 

Refers to Great Britain’s King George II, under whose rule Regal English and Irish 
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halfpence and farthings bearing his likeness (head left) were issued. The Irish farthings were 
issued from 1736 through 1760, while the halfpence were issued from 1729 through 1760. The 
English issues are found with both a youthful portrait of the King from 1729 to 1739, and a 
more mature portrait from 1740 to 1754. General specifications on the English issues are as 
follows: (Peck, p. 208-213). 

HALFPENCE 

Diameter: 28.5mm to 29.5mm 

Weight Range: 145.4 gr. to 163.9 gr.; average, 153.7 gr. 

FARTHINGS 
Diameter: 23mm to 24mm 
Weight Range: 69.6 gr. to 84.0 gr.; average, 75.9 gr. 


GEORGE III 

Refers to Great Britain’s King George III under whose rule Regal English halfpence bearing 
his likeness (head right) were issued from 1770 to 1775, with farthings issued from 1771 to 
1775, Irish halfpence were issued from 1766 through 1782, however no farthings were issued. 
General specifications of the English issues are as follows: (Peck, p. 230-233) 

HALFPENCE 

Diameter: 28.5mm to 30mm 

Weight Range: 140.9 gr. to 167.9 gr.; average, 153.4 gr. 

FARTHINGS 

Diameter: 23mm to 24.5mm 

Weight Range: 66.9 gr. to 82.4 gr.; average, 76.1 gr. 





A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
FOR COUNTERFEIT COPPERS 


It is clear that at least several hundred sets of obverse and reverse dies were employed in the 
Facsimile counterfeit copper series, owing to poor engraving and striking conditions which 
probably led to early die failure, as well as to the probability that the manufacture of counter¬ 
feits was a practice of many individuals both in Great Britain and the Americas. It follows 
that the task of ascribing a classification to each and every die and die combination is an 
enormous one, particularly as many dies are exceedingly similar (especially among the 1775 
emissions) - pointing to common die sinkers. Therefore, this study will suggest the develop¬ 
ment of a classification system based primarily on attribution as to major type and general 
sub-type, with the ability to expand the system to include varieties at a future date. 


Major type classifications will be abbreviated as follows: 


English George II Halfpence 

= E2H 

English George III Halfpence 

= E3H 

English George II Farthings 

= E2F 

English George III'Farthings 

= E3F 

Irish George II Halfpence 

= I2H 

Irish George III Halfpence 

= I3H 

Irish George II Farthings 

- I2F 

Irish George III Farthings 

= I3F 



General sub-types will be categorized as to obverse general characteristics, such as square 
jaws, engraved hair, etc., and designated numerically; reverses will be designated as to date. 

Example: 

1-70 

i i 

i — 1 ' —. 

i i 

Obv sub-type Rev date 

The general sub-type designations may at a future point be further modified to reflect varie¬ 
ties thereof, with the assignment of alpha designations for specific obverse and reverse die 
varieties. 

Example: 


1A-70A 

._ii ii_ 

I ! ! I 

; ] j 

Obv sub-type Obv variety Rev date Rev variety 

A complete classification as to major type, general sub-type and variety would therefore read: 


E2H/1A-70A 
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RARITY 

OF 

COUNTERFEIT COPPERS 


The determination of absolute and relative rarity within the counterfeit copper series pre¬ 
sents significant difficulty due to the absence of original production statistics (which is consis¬ 
tent with the clandestine nature of their manufacture, and multiple counterfeiting opera¬ 
tions), the vast number of different dies employed and die combinations, a relatively small 
number of collections available for study, and the lack of a systematic attribution system to 
facilitate the exchange of variety and population data among students. 

As more collectors and students enter the counterfeit copper field, and a meaningful ex¬ 
change of information develops, we may begin to reliably estimate absolute extant popula¬ 
tions and relative rarity factors. In the interim, relative rarities will be established on an ad 
hoc basis, estimated from the frequency of encountering specific specimens. As an initial 
estimate of the extant specimens of all major types, a total absolute population of about 
15,000 pieces is offered. This is based on the numbers known or estimated to repose in all 
major collections (regardless of condition or rarity), then doubled to give effect to all other 
specimens probably in existence (the “unknown factor”). Following is a summary of signifi¬ 
cant collections known to us, and the number (in some instances approximated) of specimens 
they contain; these statistics are the result of a census conducted in late 1989/early 1990: 
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COLLECTIONS 


* Albany, N.Y. Collection 

1,689 

This is presumed to be the largest individual collection. While it has never been ex¬ 
amined in its entirety, verbal discussions and viewing of many of its specimens indi¬ 
cates a full range of grades, with an emphasis on the George III halfpence major type. 
Included are many rare and high grade specimens, rare dates, and a large number of 
errors. This holding encompasses the former Vlack and Baker collections. 

UPDATE: January 1992, this collection now contains well over 2000 pieces. 


William T. Anton, Jr. 

1,508 

This collection has been in formation for 30+ years and contains full representation 
of all major types, struck and cast varieties, metals, significant errors and oddities, 
and is generally composed of high quality specimens; representation of farthings is 
noteworthy. Each piece in this collection bears a legible date. 

UPDATE: January 1992, collection now contains over 2000 pieces. 


P.T. Quigley 


1,256 

In formation for 10 years, this collection contains a broad range of major types, a full 
spectrum of grades, with strong representation in errors. 


Bruce P. Kesse 


903 

In formation for approximately three years, all major types are represented in a full 
range of grades. Contains rarities and oddities, with a concentration of farthings and 
strong representation of George II specimens. 

UPDATE: January 1992, collection now contains over 1300 pieces. 



A Massachusetts Attorney 


500 (approximate, as reported by Michael Hodder) 


Contents unknown. 

* New York State Collection 


Contents unknown. 


300 (as reported by a friend) 


* A St. Louis Collection 

300 (approximate) 

Contents generally unknown; presumed to contain some high grade specimens and 
rare dates. This collection reportedly may house specimens from the Peck collection. 

* Edward Sarrafian 

200 

A serious collector with a rapidly growing collection which contains many rare dates, 
significant errors and high grade specimens. 

UPDATE: January 1992 this collection now contains well over 650 pieces. Many 
pieces are unique, of high quality and very rare. A quality collection very rapidly 
growing with many American made coppers. 


* Mullahulland Ignatious 


150 


Contents include all major types in high grade. 


* The Yale Library Collection 


138 


While low in number, includes several rare dates absent from the larger collections. 


* Malcolm English 


90 (approximate) 


Contents unknown, viewed years ago by Ignatious; collection still intact. 
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Albert Albright 


75 


Contains highly significant rare dates and oddities, and is heavy in unusual George II 
halfpence. 


* Connecticut Collection 


75 


A dealer’s type collection of halfpence and farthings. 
* Philip L. Mossman 


54 

Centered in George II & III halfpence, contains strong date and grade representa¬ 
tion. 


* Colonial Newsletter Foundation Reference Collection 

39 


A strong type collection of George III halfpence in grades up to uncirculated. 

* American Numismatic Society 

36 

Although small in number, contains some very significant specimens. 

* Charles W. Smith 


30 

Both English and Irish halfpence, with a good selection of dates. 

* Massachusetts & Rhode Island Collections 

27 

Above average quality, composed primarily of coppers of North American origin. 
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Eric Goldstein 


23 


A broad representation of halfpence and farthings. 


* Michael Packard 


9 


Contains errors and one very rare variety resembling the Vermont “baby head.” 


* The British Museum 

1 

A choice XF George II 1751 halfpenny. 


TOTAL 7,403 


UPDATE AS OF JANUARY 1992: Over 8,600 pieces known. 


It may be recalled that D.T. Batty, a 19th century English numismatist, claimed to possess 
35,000 British, Irish and British Colonial coppers in 1890. As his collection was apparently 
disbursed by unknown means subsequent to his death, we today have no way of determining 
the absolute number of counterfeit specimens included in this total. He did, however, list the 
number of die varieties of counterfeit English George III halfpence by date (apparently in¬ 
cluding Machin Mills specimens, but excluding counterfeit English farthings, counterfeit Irish 
halfpence and farthings, and Evasion type counterfeits) by date. This leads us to believe his 
collection certainly contained a significant number of all types of counterfeits; it may not be 
unreasonable to assume these numbered in the thousands, which would indicate that he 
probably owned more than half of all Facsimile counterfeits known today. A fair estimate 
might be 3,500 specimens. 
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D.T. BATTY LISTING OF 
COUNTERFEIT HALFPENCE 
VARIETIES 

(Newman, 1988, p. 211-212) 


DATE 

NUMBER OF VARIE 

1770 

26 

1771 

55 

1772 

54 

1773 

93 

1774 

87 

1775 

252 

1776 

8 

1777 

4 

1781 

4 

1784 

1 Machin Mills? 

1787 

1 Machin Mills? 


Many factors interplay in the determination of relative rarity of counterfeit coppers, includ¬ 
ing: 


- Major type 

- Date 

- Condition 

- Quality of die execution 

- Struck or cast 

- Metal 

- Weight and/or size 

- Errors 

- Edge devices 


MAJOR TYPE 

The major types of counterfeit coppers are British or Irish. George II or George III, and 
halfpenny (1/2 d.) or farthing (1/4 d.) denominations. In general, Irish are more scarce than 
British, George II are more scarce than George III, and farthings are significantly more 
scarce than halfpence. In this scenario the most common major type likely to be encountered 
would be a British George III halfpenny (which is by far the most common major type). The 
rarest major type would be an Irish George III farthing (the American Numismatic Society 
has the only known specimen of an Irish George III farthing, dated 1778, as of this writing). 
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The relative rarity of major types of counterfeit coppers is illustrated below: 


RELATIVE RARITY BY MAJOR TYPE 

Relative Rarity Major Type 


Most Common 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

Most Rare 8 


British George III 1/2 d. 
British George II 1/2 d. 
Irish George III 1/2 d. 
Irish George II 1/2 d. 
British George III 1/4 d. 
British George II 1/4 d. 
Irish George II1/4 d. 
Irish George III 1/4 d. 


It should be noted that major type alone is not an overriding factor in determining a counter¬ 
feit copper’s rarity; that is, an extremely rare sub-type or variety of a common major type may 
be more rare than a common sub-type or variety of a rare major type. 


DATE 


A listing of all known dates of counterfeit coppers can be found in the SURVEY OF DATES 
BY MAJOR TYPE on pages 34-36. 

Rarity as a function of date is most apparent, and most significant, in the English George III 
halfpence category, by far the most common major type of the series. As all other major types 
are much more scarce, dates thereof tend to come less into play. Of great interest and scarcity 
are “error” specimens such as George IIs dated after the 1729-1754 dates of genuine Regal 
emissions, or George Ills similarly dated before or after 1770-1775. Perhaps the vertex of 
such errors are George Ills with dates corresponding to the George II period, or George IIs 
with dates corresponding to the George III period. Examples include the 1733 and 1741 
English George III halfpence, and the 1774 and 1775 English George II halfpence, each of 
which is extremely rare. These are clearly the result of the muling of obverse and reverse dies. 

Perhaps 25 percent of all counterfeit specimens encountered will exhibit illegible dates, a 
symptom usually unrelated to the coins’ conditions. They may be off the flan, seem to be 
worn off (when in fact the die was simply cut too shallow in that area, probably on purpose), 
obliterated by what appear to be die breaks (but may in fact be mutilation performed by the 
die cutter), never engraved in the die at all, etc.; or in fact they may truly be worn off from 
heavy circulation. Therefore, the consideration of rarity as a function of dates ignores a very 
large segment of the specimen population. Needless to say, collectors and students of the 
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series should treasure dateless specimens as well as those with dates. 


The relative rarity of dates found within the English George III halfpence series are arranged 
in ascending order as follows: 


RELATIVE RARITY OF COUNTERFEIT 
ENGLISH GEORGE III HALFPENCE 


Most Common 


BY DATE 


1 

1775** 


2 

1774 


3 

1773** 


4 

1772** 


5 

1771 


6 

1770 


7 

1776 

40+ known 

8 

1777 

20+ known 

9 

1781 

10-14 known 

10 

1785 

8-10 known 

11 

1794 

8 known 

12 

1778 

4 known 

13 

1733 

2 known 

14 

1741 

2 known 


1696 

1731 

1738 

1739 
1748 
1751 
1760 
7773 
)773 

unique 


1773/2 

)773/6 

1775/1 

1775/3/1 

1777/6 

7177 
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** Cast and struck specimens are known, the former being extreme rarities. 1775 is by 
far the most common of all of dates found in this major type; 1775 was the last year of 
genuine Regal emissions, and most subsequently produced counterfeits were back¬ 
dated to that year. As the greatest counterfeiting activity took place during the mid- 
1770s to mid-1790s, it follows that specimens of this date abound. Ye authors believe 
that counterfeiting continued well into the 19th century (perhaps as late as the mid- 
1840s). 

CONDITION 

The passage of 200+ years has left the vast majority of counterfeit coppers in very poor 
condition. This situation results from the facts that: 

- These were very much “working” coppers for the everyday man which served daily duty 
until well into the 19th century. As such, most have suffered extensive actual wear. 

- During their post-circulation period, perhaps the past 100 years, very few numismatists 
collected the series; extant specimens did not therefore benefit from the long term preserva¬ 
tion of collectors’ cabinets. In fact, the majority of present day collections were formed dur¬ 
ing the past three to thirty years, primarily salvaged from dealers’ bargain boxes. 

- An unusual percentage of specimens exhibit old damage - more properly described as muti¬ 
lation - which most often takes the form of multiple deep scratches or Xs. It is perhaps not 
unreasonable to guess that this damage might have been the work of 18th or 19th century 
persons who received these coins in change and, recognizing them as bogus, defaced them in 
order to hinder further circulation. One of the most interesting examples of mutilation no¬ 
ticed to date was effected upon a genuine English George III halfpence: a counterstamp of a 
soldier’s arm holding a dagger and axe menacingly over the King’s bust. This would seem to 
be the ultimate political statement of an early American Colonist, or perhaps Englishman, 
disgruntled with the passage of lightweight coinage. 

The challenge of determining the true grades of counterfeit copper specimens is similar to 
that faced by students of the state copper series: What might, to the casual observer, appear 
to be wear may in fact be the result of poor strike, poor die engraving or preparation, and the 
general lack of minting technology in terms of planchet preparation and equipment. These 
problems were generally exaggerated in the production of counterfeits, as they were more or 
less home-made products, frequently of impure copper, and far inferior to even our crude 
state coppers. Therefore, it is not unusual to find even high grade counterfeit copper speci¬ 
mens appearing to be one or more full grades off their actual grades. 

The ultimate difficulty in grading the series is that truly resourceful counterfeiters of the day 
purposely engraved shallow dies, or left the devices or legends weak, in order to create the 
illusion that the coppers had seen previous circulation. This technique, coupled with crude 
methods of artificial toning, probably succeeded in allowing a significant number of freshly 


minted counterfeits to pass unnoticed among the general population. Peck quoted F.P. Bar¬ 
nard (FORGERY OF ENGLISH COPPER MONEY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY, 1926) as recording that “it was the common practice of the dealers of this article to 
fry a panful every night after supper for the next day’s delivery, thus darkening them, to make 
them look as if they had been in circulation.” (Peck, p. 206) 

Therefore, present day graders must rely on their experience after viewing large numbers of 
specimens, and always look for telltale attributes such as surface, color, luster, etc., before 
arriving at a technical grade. 

Notwithstanding the above, high grade specimens of counterfeit coppers do exist up to the 
grade of uncirculated, but these are of excessive rarity. The present day student should be 
pleased to form a collection in any grade good or above, and treasure any specimen found in 
the very fine or extremely fine range. 


QUALITY OF DIE EXECUTION 

Weight and size considerations aside, the quality of die execution of most typical counterfeit 
coppers resulted in fairly reasonable facsimiles of their Regal counterparts. Most specimens 
encountered exhibit a level of skill pointing to production by trained engravers rather than 
village smithies, and indeed, the majority of counterfeits were most likely manufactured “af¬ 
ter hours” by employees of the token manufactories responsible for the Evasion counterfeit 
and Condor token series. Therefore, production was facilitated by a necessary degree of die 
sinking skill, proper engraving tools, satisfactory flans, and state-of-the-art coin presses. 

Rarity as pertains to die execution falls into two primary categories: on one hand extremely 
high quality (exceeding that of the average counterfeit discussed above), and extreme crudity 
on the other. Both are only infrequently encountered. High quality counterfeits are charac¬ 
terized by exactitude of die replication including proper depth of die cutting, letter spacing, 
and likenesses of George and Britannia/harp. Indeed, when coupled with a full weight flan of 
proper diameter and thickness, the only clues as to counterfeit status may lie in such subtle 
factors as misapplied date punches, or misexecution of a single feature such as Britannia’s 
posture, shield, head size or olive branch. Such high quality specimens are more frequently 
encountered in the George II than the George III series, however, both could only be the 
products of professional hands. 

Of much greater significance and rarity are specimens of abnormally crude execution. These 
were certainly the products of unskilled hands, utilizing only rudimentary tools and being 
produced privately in very limited quantities both in Britain and the Americas. 

Attributes may include busts only remotely similar to the King’s Regal likeness; handcut 
rather than letter punched legends and dates (or as on one highly prized specimen, a mixture 
of die punching and hand engraving); letters missing from the legend; dramatically varying 
letter sizes and styles; likenesses of Britannia ranging from skeletal figures, to tiny heads on 
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huge bodices, to broad squatting postures. An extremely interesting specimen, depicted in 
one of Peck’s plates, has all of its legends and figures in reverse, the result of the inexperi¬ 
enced die sinker cutting the die in “positive” rather than “negative” intaglio. 

STRUCK OR CAST 

The vast majority of counterfeit coppers are of the struck, rather than cast, method of manu¬ 
facture. The latter means was entirely unsuitable from the standpoints of mass manufacture 
and quality of execution, and points to the probability that such specimens were home-made, 
either in Britain or the Americas. In any event, cast counterfeits are extremely rare, being 
encountered perhaps only once in every sixty counterfeits. Telltale signs of casting include 
small but very thick planchets, blurred or blobbed letters in the legends, evidence of a “gate” 
on one point on the rim (the point at which molten metal was poured into the sand mold; 
sometimes this may at first glance appear to be a planchet clip), and a dull rather than clear 
“ring.” 

METAL 

Counterfeit halfpence and farthings are most frequently encountered in copper of inferior 
quality, that is, impure or debased. They are therefore quite susceptible to corrosion, pitting 
and porosity, and in fact this is the state in which most counterfeits are found. Of significant 
scarcity are counterfeits made of good, pure copper, which are easily discernable by their rich 
light to chocolate brown color and an absence of the previously mentioned defects. Of equal 
rarity are those specimens encountered in brass; however, cast counterfeits are more fre¬ 
quently found in brass than their struck counterparts. 

WEIGHT AND/OR SIZE (THICKNESS AND DIAMETER) 

The profit in producing counterfeit coppers was derived from the fact that they contained a 
lower amount of copper than their genuine Regal counterparts. This was achieved by debas¬ 
ing the metal, reducing the physical size of the coin, or a combination of the two. 

On average, the typical counterfeit copper weighs approximately one-half to two-thirds of the 
genuine coin weight; however George III farthings are an exception to this rule, as they are 
usually extremely lightweight - under 50 percent of the genuine weight. Most counterfeits, 
both halfpence and farthings, are of near or slightly reduced diameter, with the bulk of their 
weight differential resulting from the use of a thin planchet. 

Counterfeit halfpence specimens of unusually lightweight, between 50 percent and 75 per¬ 
cent of the typical counterfeit weight, are considered very scarce and are encountered in 
perhaps one in 30 specimens. This is almost always the result of an extremely small diameter 
planchet, much like that of a typical cast specimen, with perhaps the thickness of a modern 
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dime. On the other end of the spectrum, and of noteworthy rarity, are struck counterfeit 
halfpence of a weight, thickness and diameter equal to or greater than genuine Regal issues, 
attributes which are usually accompanied by exceptional die execution and high quality cop¬ 
per planchets. This usually leads to difficulty in attribution as a counterfeit, and frequently 
even advanced specialists may disagree on a copper’s status. Clearly, such specimens are early 
counterfeits produced prior to the widespread passing of counterfeits. 

Cast counterfeit specimens are almost always lightweight. They are usually very thick due to 
the necessity of their crude method of manufacture, and their low weight is therefore 
achieved via an extremely small diameter planchet. However, specimens have been encoun¬ 
tered with diameter and thickness more closely resembling a struck counterfeit, pointing to a 
higher degree of counterfeiting skill. 

As previously mentioned, struck counterfeit farthings are normally found to be extremely 
lightweight in comparison to their Regal counterparts, being of small diameter but more 
importantly of wafer-thin thickness. These are frequently so thin as to have no apparent edge. 
In short, these curious pieces cannot generally be confused with the genuine article. Of ulti¬ 
mate rarity - perhaps one in 200 - are near genuine weight/diameter/thickness struck speci¬ 
mens of counterfeit farthings; however, no full or overweight struck counterfeit specimens 
are known to date. Cast examples of counterfeit George II farthings, when encountered, are 
generally of near normal weight, thickness and diameter. 


ERRORS 

As in the State and Colonial series, counterfeit coppers are to be found with a wide variety of 
minting errors due to the crude production conditions under which they were manufactured. 
However the frequency of encountering such errors is very rare in the counterfeit series. It is 
noteworthy that all errors encountered to date have apparently been the result of actual 
minting flaws, in contrast to the “fantasy” errors purposely created by the minters such as are 
found within the Connecticut copper series. 

Some of the more interesting oddities so far found include: 

- A George III farthing struck over a George III halfpence. While possibly a true error (with 
the minter forgetting to change the dies), it is more likely that this oddity is actually a die trial. 
See plate coin No. 1. 

- A George III halfpence the obverse legend of which is half letter punched into the die, and 
half engraved into the die. See plate coin No. 8. 

- Misspelled, and then corrected, wording in the legends. See plate coin No. 16. 

Legends and/or dates, or sometimes individual letters or numbers, cut in reverse due to an 
inexperienced die sinker. See date on plate coin No. 2. 

- Both obverse and reverse brockages, the latter being significantly more rare than the for- 
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mer. See plate coins No. 36 and 41. 


- An “impossible” error specimen which is a clean brockage on the obverse, and a flip-over 
double strike (clearly showing both obverse and reverse strikes) on the reverse. 

- Significant double and multiple strikes, ranging up to 90 percent off-center. See plate coin 
No. 33. 

EDGE DEVICES AS FOUND ON COUNTERFEIT ENGLISH GEORGE III 
HALFPENCE 

* Some coppers are seen with privately reeded edges, most likely contemporaneously exe¬ 
cuted after striking with a file. Very crude, and quite similar to “gear cents.” 

* Reeded edges, finely executed and most likely of post-striking origin, are occasionally en¬ 
countered. 

* Some coppers are found with an oblique reeding (applied at an angle), as seen on Washing¬ 
ton Grate cents. 

* One counterfeit 1775 George III l/2d., recently acquired at the 1990 Willamantic, Con¬ 
necticut coin show, shows a gripped or ornamented edge almost similar to the 1787 Immunis 
Columbia cent pictured as lot 604 in the Garrett Sale. 


NOTES: 
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SURVEY OF DATES 
BY 

MAJOR TYPE 


Including Struck and Cast Specimens, 
and Struck Mule Varieties 


While ye authors do not claim this listing to be complete, it is the result of a thorough 
census conducted among all known major collections; it may therefore be said with 
certainty that, should a collector happen upon a date not herein contained, he will 
indeed be the owner of a scarce specimen. 
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SURVEY OF DATES BY MAJOR TYPE 
STRUCK SPECIMENS 


ENGLISH _IRISH 


GEORGE II 

GEORGE III 

GEORGE II 

GEORGE III 

l/4d. l/2d. 

l/4d. l/2d. 

l/4d. l/2d. 

l/4d. l/2d. 


1731 

1696(F) 

1733 

1696(F) 

1732 

1718or9 

1736 

1731(b) 

1733 

1720(c) 

1737 

1733 

1734 

1730 

1749(F) 

1738 

1735 

1731 

1753(F) 

1739(F) 

1736 

1732 

1757(b) 

1741 

1737 

1733 

1771 

1748 

1738(a) 

1734 

1773 

1751 

1742 

1735(b) 

1774 

1760 

1743 

1736 

1775 

1770 

1749 

1737 

1777 

1771 

1750 

1738 

1778 

1772 

1752 

1739 

1778 (head left) 1772/small 

1753 

1740 

1875 

1773 

1754 

1741 


1773/2 

T754 

1743 


1773/6 

1756 (backwards 6) 

1744 


1774 

1772(F) 

1745 


1775 

1773 

1747 


1775/1 

1774 

1748 


1775/3/1 

1775 

1749 


1776 

1776 

1750 


1777 

1778 

1751 


1777/6(b) 

1791 

1752 


1778 


1753 


1781 


1754 


1785 


1755(b) 


1794 


1757(d) 


7177 


1761(b) 


7773 


1762 


)773 


1770 

1771 

1771 (head right) 
1773/33(head right) 
1773/33(head left) 
1774(b) 

1775 

1776(F) 

1777 

1777/37 

1793 

1794 
7762 


1738 

1744 

1760 

1769(a) 


1696 1778(e) 1760 

1735 1766 

1737 1769 

1741 1770 

1742 1771 

1744 1772 

1746 1773 

1749 1775 

1751 1776 

1753(b) 1777 

1760 1781 

1766 1782 

1766(head right) 1783 

1767 1789 

1769 1969(b) 

)769 

1776(b) 

1789(b) 


SURVEY UPDATE: January 1992 
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SURVEY OF DATES BY MAJOR TYPE 
CAST SPECIMENS 


ENGLISH IRISH 


GEORGE II GEORGE III GEORGE II GEORGE III 


l/4d. 

l/2d. 

l/4d. 

MIA. 

l/4d. 

l/2d. 

l/4d. 

l/2d. 

1734 

1730 

1773 

1772(b) 

1744(a) 

1741 

see 

1760 

1744 

1731(b) 


1773 

1760 

(brass) 

mule 

1766 

1749 

1733 


(diagonal 

(brass) 

1742(b) 

below 

1769 

1754 

1736 


reeded 


1751 


1769(brass) 


1737(b) 


edge) 


1752 


1775 


1738 


1773 American 


1753 


1781 


1739 


1774 


1759 


1782 


1740 


1775(a) 


1760(b) 


1783(c) 


1742 


1794 


1769(b) 


1881 


1743 








1744 

1745 

1746 

1746(brass) 

1747(b) 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 
1753(b) 
1754 
1757 
1761 
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STRUCK MULES 


1744 George III 

1745 George II 
1754 George II 
1769 George II 

1774 George III 

1775 George III 

1776 George III 


English obverse/Irish reverse(b) 


English obverse/Irish reverse 


Irish obverse/English reverse(c) 
English obverse/Irish reverse 
English obverse/Irish reverse (F) 


Irish obverse/English reverse 
English obverse/Irish reverse 


l/4d. 

l/2d. 

l/2d. 

l/2d. 

l/2d. 

l/2d. 

l/2d. 


Except as noted below, all of the above specimens are housed in the 
Anton reference collection. 


(a) Bruce P. Kesse Collection 

(b) Albany, N.Y. Collection 

(c) Edward Sarrafian Collection 

(d) Yale University Library Collection 

(e) American Numismatic Society Collection 

(f) Mullahulland Ignatious 


Off Metal Contemporaneous Counterfeit Halfpence. Both discovered 
since the 1990 original edition. 


1.1773 struck in pewter, double struck, very fine. 

2. Another George III halfpenny struck in pewter, different obverse and reverse die than 
above coin. No date cut in die - very fine. 


The following muling of dies exist: 

1. English obverse with American reverse 

2. American obverse with English reverse 
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THE COUNTERFEIT COPPER 
AS AN UNDERTYPE 


Our Forgotten Coins, specifically the Irish and English halfpence, served as host coins for a 
surprising number of State and other Colonial coppers; consider if you will the previously 
discussed Albany Church Penny. However, such usage is not surprising when considered in 
the context that - in ye authors’ opinion - perhaps as high as 80-90 percent of all coppers 
circulating in the Americas were counterfeit British halfpence. Given the counterfeits’ gener¬ 
ally light weight, it might also be concluded that the overtype coins may themselves have been 
contemporaneous counterfeits. 

Examples of the usage of counterfeits as host coins are as follows: 

- A single known specimen of the Connecticut 5P is struck over a George III Irish halfpenny. 

- The following New Jersey coppers come struck variously over George II and George III 
English halfpence, and George III Irish halfpence: 

Maris 16-d, 17-b, 19-M, 34-J, 40-b, 48-X, 56-n, 70-x, 71-y, 72-z and 73aa. 

- Vermont coppers are known struck over George III English and Irish halfpence; overstrikes 
are found on the following Richardson Ryder varieties: 

RR 10, 15, 18,25, 28,33, 35, and most recently the controversial RR 40 overstrike 

A public opinion of late is that a second-known RR 40 overstrike which recently appeared is a 
cast fabrication, a belief which has been propagated without the knowledge of certain perti¬ 
nent information. In a small hoard of some 87 counterfeit halfpence and farthings, which 
originated from England, there were found to be two distinct sub-groups of specimens. One 
was a group of 14 counterfeit George III halfpence dated 1770; all were from the same 
obverse and reverse dies, however, each was of a ditferent size and weight. All were extremely 
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fine in grade, with the reverse die characterized by a micro “O” in the date. Many attributes 
of the coins may in time prove them to be of American origin, including letter punches, 
general style, and the profile of George III, which very much resembles that found on several 
Machin Mills issues. The other distinct group contained five RR 40 Vermont coppers, all of 
which are struck over different counterfeit halfpence host coins. 

For our readers, listed below are the weights and sizes of four of the five coins, the fifth being 
presently housed in a private collection and not available for study: 

COIN #1 Overstruck on a Geo III l/2d. 5.60 grams 27.5mm (1775 date legible) 

COIN #2 Overstruck on a Geo III l/2d. 6.39 grams 27.5mm 

COIN #3 Overstruck on a Geo III l/2d. 6.70 grams 27.5mm 

COIN #4 Overstruck on a Geo III l/2d. 13.50 grams 31.0mm 

As in the case of the RR 40 discovery coin now housed in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C., the reverses of each of the above four coins show no evidence of bulging 
as frequently found on that reverse die. As a point of interest, the two above-mentioned 
distinct groups of coins all have the same color, shading, texture and rusty appearance in 
some areas, perhaps the result of being in a fire or buried together. The balance of the group 
of 87 coins contained the usual assortment of grades, colors and types typically found in a 
hoard of counterfeit coppers. 

On March 29, 1990, Michael Hodder examined eight of the above-mentioned 1770 counter¬ 
feit specimens, and four of the RR40 specimens. He identified an extremely significant, pre¬ 
viously unrecognized attribute shared by the two groups. All of the 1770 counterfeits were die 
cut in such a way that the bottom of the “O” in the date is too close to the edge of the die; the 
result is that regardless of how large the flan, or off center the strike, the bottom of the “0” is 
partially missing. Similarly, all five of the RR40 overstrikes have the bottom portion of the 
“8” in its date cut very close to the edge of the die. 

Therefore we offer the following observations and conclusions between the two groups of 
coins: 

* Both groups of coins are clearly not cast or struck from false dies. In the case of the 1770 
halfpence, several of the specimens have cracked planchets incurred during the striking proc¬ 
ess. In the case of the RR40s, each specimen is of a different weight and is struck over a 
different host counterfeit copper (each of which is clear). In the case of the 13.5 gram speci¬ 
men, the George III contemporaneous counterfeit host coin is at least three grams heavier 
than any genuine Regal halfpenny produced at the Tower Mint in England. 

* Both groups of coins were exposed to the same environment and elements for the same 
period of time. That is, all specimens evidence the same amount of wear (they are XF in 
grade), are the same color, and exhibit the same patches of rust and porosity; this would also 
strongly imply that the quality of copper was the same in each specimen, again pointing to a 
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common source of manufacture. 

* Both groups of coins were obtained from a single source, an English scholar of unquestion¬ 
able integrity. 

* The lettering on the 1770 counterfeits is significantly smaller than generally found on con¬ 
temporaneous counterfeits, an attribute shared by the coppers produced by Machin Mills. 

* All fourteen of the 1770 counterfeits exhibit a large dimple on the cheek of the obverse 
bust, as well as a smaller dimple on the king’s chin. 

* Both groups of coins were made by the same manufacturer at approximately the same time. 

* Both groups of coins may be contemporaneous counterfeits. 

* Both groups of coins were made in America during the 1780s. 

* Both groups of coins were made in England during the 1790s. 

* Both groups of coins may be products of the Machin Mills mint. 
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AUCTION APPEARANCES OF 
COUNTERFEIT COPPERS 


Several auction houses have offered counterfeit halfpence over the years. Stack’s has had 
many lots of Colonials and tokens containing counterfeits, and Coin Galleries has offered 
mixed lots as well as individual pieces (most interesting was their offering of brockages in the 
May 24, 1989 mail bid sale). Perhaps the most notable offering of counterfeits in any recent 
auction was that in the March 25-29,1981 Garrett sale by Bowers & Ruddy Galleries in which 
there were 18 lots of halfpence auctioned (lots 2235-2252); some nine lots contained from 
four to twelve pieces, for a total of eighty-five specimens. Included were brockages, multi¬ 
strikes and counterstamps (including one “N.YORK” counterstamp on a 1773 halfpence). 

NOTES: 
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THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
COUNTERFEIT COPPERS 


One of the greatest mysteries surrounding contemporaneous counterfeit coppers lies in their 
source of manufacture. Clearly, many were crude “home-made” renditions of their Regal 
counterparts, produced in very limited numbers by inexperienced British and American clan¬ 
destine mints; these were rare 200 years ago, and are of obvious rarity today. However, the 
bulk of Facsimile counterfeits evidence a degree of skill in execution that could not have been 
the product of a “blacksmith” or average layman (consider the difficulty you would have in 
producing even a crude counterfeit of a coin in your home workshop). Therefore, these 
counterfeits could only have been produced by manufacturers with the skills and equipment 
necessary to achieve the output of counterfeits which flooded the Americas and Great Brit¬ 
ain. 

Let us now examine the key players who were responsible for the production of our Forgot¬ 
ten Coins. The information listed below is the result of many years of research both here in 
the United States and in England; as previously mentioned, the purpose of author Anton’s 
1989 trip to England was to confer with the foremost British experts in the field of counterfeit 
coppers. The following data and conclusions represent the culmination of this joint expertise. 

* William Lutwyche of Birmingham, England, conducted a thriving trade in the manufacture 
of advertising tokens. These tokens, along with five Condor tokens which he produced, punch 
link directly to the Evasion series of counterfeits. Most importantly, these Evasions further 
punch link to several of the lightweight Facsimile counterfeits. He and his manufactory were 
therefore, without question, directly responsible for the production of Facsimile counterfeit 
halfpence. 

Interestingly, a Lutwyche’s store card (D&H *219-B) was recently acquired at a local New 
Jersey coin show, found among a group of various Condor tokens. This plain-edged 
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halfpenny-sized card depicts Justice seated holding scales in her right hand; to her left on a 
shield ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS, above MEDALS AND PROVINCIAL COINS. 
The reverse displays a very heavy duty coin screw press with a circular operating handle; 
above LUTWYCHES MANUFACTORY, below BIRMINGHAM. 

* Peter Kempson, also of Birmingham, was a button manufacturer; however, his manufactory 
was also responsible for the production of hundreds of varieties of advertising and Condor 
tokens, hundreds of Regal Evasion counterfeits, and as many Facsimile counterfeits. Inter¬ 
estingly, his Condor and advertising tokens clearly die link to both his Evasion and Facsimile 
counterfeit output, however the Evasions and Facsimiles do not directly die link to each 
other. 

* The current body of thought among all experts in the field of counterfeits is that Lutwyche 
and Kempson are responsible for the vast majority of the more common varieties of Facsim¬ 
ile counterfeits circulating in England and the Americas. They are of the belief that Bagnall, 
another button manufacturer, is responsible for a small amount of production and that Wil¬ 
liams, a London manufacturer of tokens, may have also been responsible for some produc¬ 
tion. In all likelihood, a Mr. Skidmore was the prime manufacturer of lightweight farthings in 
circulation. 

A very close friend of author Anton in England, a top expert in the field of Evasion counter¬ 
feits, is presently finalizing a monograph on that subject including their connection with the 
Condor and Facsimile counterfeit series. 

NOTES: 
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THE ENIGMATIC 1785 COUNTERFEIT 
GEORGE III ENGLISH HALFPENCE 


In his 1988 article published in the American Numismatic Society’s Museum Notes #33, 
• Were Counterfeit British Style Halfpence Dated 1785 Made Specifically for American 
Use?”, Eric Newman convincingly postulated that this specific date English counterfeit was 
made for and circulated only in the Americas. Ye authors agree with Newman that there is 
good reason to believe this halfpenny was intended as a Colonial issue for the New World. 
However, we must amend the current belief that all such coppers were discovered from 
American sources. The specimen in author Anton’s collection came from England within the 
past five years, and we know of two other specimens housed in English collections - one in 
London and the other in Liverpool; all of the above three pieces are of English origin. 




THE GEORGIUS TRIUMPHO TOKEN 
DATED 1783 


The RED BOOK states that the Georgius Triumpho (Triumphant George) token was in¬ 
tended to commemorate the successful termination of the Revolutionary War - a triumph for 
Washington, whose likeness is depicted on the token. The reverse shows the Goddess of 
Liberty behind a framework of thirteen bars and fleur de lis; she holds an olive branch - the 
symbol of peace - in her right hand, and the staff of liberty in her left. The legend is Voce 
Populi (“by the voice of the people”), with the date 1783. 

The bust on the obverse of this token bears a striking resemblance to the likeness of George 
III on the counterfeit Irish halfpence dated 1781, 1782 and 1783, while the top half of the 
reverse figure is strongly reminiscent of Britannia as depicted on the typical Facsimile coun¬ 
terfeit English halfpenny. This leads to speculation of another possible interpretation of the 
meaning of this token: that, symbolically, may the counterfeit English and Irish halfpence of 
George III flourish in the colonies; that colonists of English, Irish and French descent want to 
be freed from any ties to a mother country; and that the “voice of the people” of the thirteen 
original Colonies want to be heard. 

As a footnote, these tokens were most likely struck during the 1787-’90 period. There are 
rumors that two New Jersey coppers, one a 73-aa (formerly housed in the Boyd collection), 
are known struck over Georgius Triumpho tokens, however, this has not been confirmed by 
the authors. It is more probable that they are struck over counterfeit English or Irish 
halfpence, with the Georgius legend flattened during the striking process and resulting in the 
appearance of similarity to the legend on the Georgius Triumpho token. One outright error 
is to be found in Spiro, lot 1571, where the cataloger attributed a 56-n as being struck over a 
Triumpho token; this error continued when the specimen again appeared in Bareford, lot 
186. There is no evidence at all of the Triumpho undertype on this Jersey copper. 
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FRENCH COINAGE CIRCULATING 
IN THE COLONIES 


William T. Anton, Jr. 

Several silver, billon and copper coins struck in France saw wide circulation in the Americas. 
Examples include the 5 sols and 15 sols dated 1670 of Louis XIII, and the following coinage 
of Louis XV: 

1. Billon coinage of 15 and 30 deniers 

2. Half sou marques and sou marques prior to 1760 

3. Copper sou or nine deniers of 1721-1722 

4. 1767 French Colonies sou with and without the RF counterstamps 
5.1717 6 and 12 deniers 

6. Copper and silver jctons for the French colonies in America 

7. The silver John Law pieces dated 1720 

This section on French coins circulating in the Americas will deal with a special issue that I 
have collected for over twenty years. Namely, the profile child bust coinage of Louis XV. 
These copper coins are known as the hard, demi-sol and sol, and bear the dates 1719, 1720, 
1721, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1725, 1726 and 1734. Their most complete listing by date and mint 
mark is found in MONNAIES ROY ALES FRANCAISES 1610-1792 by Victor Gadoury, 
where these coins are listed by Gadoury Number 270 (for the hard), 273 (for the demi-sol) 
and 276 (for the sol). He lists 32 mints where these coppers were manufactured during this 
period of Louis XV coin production. 

Very little is known about these copper coins even though several studies and works had been 
published on the subject prior to the 1978 edition of Gadoury. This is evidenced by the mere 
fact that between the 1978 and the latest edition of 1987, many new dates and never before 
known mints that struck these coins became known. There continues to be a dearth of infor- 
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mation as to which mints struck which denominations and in what quantities. 

Meeting with Victor Gadoury, a French Canadian, at the August 1989 American Numismatic 
Association Convention in Pittsburgh was most enlightening. According to him, “There are 
about five hundred surviving examples of these copper Louis XV coins dated 1719 to 1734.” 

Many thanks go to Mike Hodder of Bowers and Merena Galleries of New Hampshire. Fol¬ 
lowing is an excerpt from Mr. Hodder’s research on French coinage for the Americas, which 
discloses information that is of the utmost importance to students of this series: 

By royal edict of May 1722, registered June 6, the Compagnie des Indes was author¬ 
ized to import Swedish copper from Hamburg. 198,502 marcs were licensed for im¬ 
portation, to be divided among the mints of Bordeaux, Nantes, La Rochelle, and 
Rouen, for coining into liards, demi-sols and sols. Only these four mints struck for the 
Compagnie; all others struck for mainland French circulation. 

The types to be struck were: 

1. Liards au buste enfantin (Gadoury-270) 

2. Demi-sols au buste enfantin (Gadoury-273) 

3. Sols au buste enfantin (Gadoury-276) 

The mint of Rouen was authorized to strike 1,200,000 pieces, as was La Rochelle. 
Nantes was allowed 880,000 while Bordeaux could coin 690,000. The numbers of each 
denomination actually struck at each of these four mints is not known today. 

1. Liard au buste enfantin. 

Copper. Legal weight 3.058 grams. 21 mm diameter. Plain edge. Norbert 
Roettiers, engraver. 

1722-B (Rouen). Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1722-H (La Rochelle). Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1722-T (Nantes). Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1722-K (Bordeaux). Existence appears unconfirmed. 

2. Demi-sol au buste enfantin. 

Copper. Legal wgt. 6.117 gms. 25 mm. Plain edge. Norbert Roettiers, engraver. 
1722-B. Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1722-H. Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1722-T. None recorded as struck at Nantes. 

1722- K. Collectible. 

1723- B. Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1723-H. Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1723-T. Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1723-K. Existence appears unconfirmed. 

1724. None appear to have been struck at the mints authorized to coin for 
the Compagnie des Indes. The output of the mints of Montepellier 
and Perpignan was allocated for homeland circulation. 
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3. Sol au buste enfantin. 

Copper. Legal wgt. 12.235 gms. 28-30 mm. Plain edge. Norbert Roettiers, en¬ 
graver. 

Only 1722-H is collectible. No other mint’s output 1722-’24 is confirmed today. 
According to Peter N. Moogk, “When Money Talks: Coinage in New France,” Cana¬ 
dian Numismatic Journal, vol. 32, no. 2 (February 1987), p. 60, the demi-sols were 
rated at 6 deniers legal value. Presumably, the Hards were rated at 3 deniers and the 
sols at 12. Moogk notes (p. 61) that only the demi-sols and sols of 1719-1721 have 
been excavated in Canada under controlled conditions. He does not record the mints 
which struck the excavated coins, however. From Moogk’s study, it would appear that 
the “commonest” French Canadian small change coin was the Dardennes of 6 den¬ 
iers, 1710-1712 (Gadoury-85) which, while not specifically struck for Canada, seems 
to have been the “standard” against which other billon or copper coins were meas¬ 
ured. 

Like the Compagnie des Inde’s 9 deniers des colonies francoises of 1721-22 (RED 
BOOK, p. 29), its own issues of liards, demi-sols and sols may have been rejected in 
Canada. Adam Shortt’s CANADIAN CURRENCY, EXCHANGE, and FINANCE 
DURING THE FRENCH PERIOD should be consulted in this regard. It is possible 
that, like the 1721-’22 issue, the 1722-’24 buste enfantin issues may have been shipped 
to French Louisiana. 


Michael Hodder 
Wolfeboro, NH 


1990 


I would now like to unveil some new information on this series, and bring the known dates 
and mints as up to date as possible as of this survey’s writing. 

Gadoury-270 Liard 1719-1723. 

No new information since the latest 1987 Gadoury listings. 

Gadoury-273 Demi-Sol 1719-1724. 

Three new discoveries: 


1722X Besancon Mint 
1723-0 Riom Mint 
1726-0 Perignan Mint 


Sarrafian collection 
Anton collection 
A.N.S. collection 


Gadoury-276 Sol 1719-1734. 


Three new discoveries: 
1720-A Paris Mint 

1722- D Lyon Mint 

1723- 0 Riom Mint 


Anton collection 
Anton collection 
Anton collection 




The rarest variety Louis XV by denomination is the sol, perhaps because it was roughly the 
size of a halfpenny and was very widely circulated. Mint state examples dated 1722-1734 are 
virtually unheard of, as the copper used for these coins was of basically very poor quality. 

Mike Hodder’s above explanation as to which coppers did and did not circulate in the Ameri¬ 
cas names certain mints and the dates 1722, 1723 and 1724. Peter N. Moogk, in “When 
Money Talks: Coinage in New France,” p. 61, states that demi-sols and sols of 1719-1721 
were excavated in Canada. These dated coins were most likely the pocket change of new 
French settlers, which they carried from their homeland. 

It is the opinion of ye author that the liards, demi-sols and sols dated 1722, 1723, 1724, 1725, 
1726 and 1734 were shipped to the Americas, specifically Canada and Louisiana, for circula¬ 
tion in these French colonies. 

Those coins dated 1719, 1720 and 1721 were most likely minted solely for use in France. The 
copper used for these three years of coinage is of a higher quality and almost defect-free, 
while those coins dated 1722 to 1734 display typical attributes of the imported Swedish cop¬ 
per from Hamburg (poorer quality as authorized by the June 6, 1722 Royal edict for the 
Campagnie des Indes). Regardless of the issuing mints, all of the 1722-1734 dated coins are 
of poor copper quality. As a matter of accuracy, the French coins discovered at Castine, 
Maine in 1840, known as the Castine Deposit, are of no relevance to this study. 

As a further update on dates and mints now known to exist, following are other Campagnie 
des Indes strikings: 


Demi-Sol: 

1722-B Rouen 

1722- H La Rochelle 

1723- B Rouen 


Anton collection 

Anton collection and Sarrafian collection 
Anton collection 


Of the five hundred specimens of this French series estimated to survive today, ye author lists 
those presently known - regardless of denomination - in the following collections. 


William T. Anton 
P.T. Quigley 
Ed Sarrafian 

Collections in France and Switzerland 
Bruce Kesse 

American Numismatic Society 
French Dealer 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island Holding 
Massachusetts Dealer 
New York City Dealer 
New York City Dealer 

Museum in Monaco (unknown, awaiting information) 


141 

110 

65 

24 

12 

9 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

9 


Total Pieces Known as of this Survey, January 1992 
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Many pieces probably also exist in foreign collections, museums, and most likely in European 
dealers’ stock. 

Sol denomination coppers must have circulated to a good extent in New Jersey. It is unlikely 
that these pieces were sold as blanks, as were discards of one mint to another; it would not be 
profitable, as the weights of the French sols were too heavy to be used as New Jersey blanks. 
As of this survey there are no known overstrikes of any state copper on French Louis XV sols 
other than those from New Jersey dies. 

The following information was to be revealed in my updated NEW JERSEY COPPERS 
book, a major undertaking which has been in progress for over five years. However, the 
present survey on French coins circulating in the Americas would not have been complete if 
the information which I now offer were left out. 

The following New Jersey coppers are struck over Louis XV host coins: 

Coin Number 1. Maris 16-d, struck over a 1723-Q sol, Perpignan mint, Gadoury 276 
Coin Number 2. Maris 16-d, struck over an unattributable sol undertype 
Coin Number 3. Maris 17-b, struck over a 1774 sol, Gadoury 280. Indiscernible mint 
mark. 


This coin was listed and photographed as lot 1408, page 85 in the Oct. 1-2, 1980 
Garrett public auction sale. The cataloger was in error by describing the host coin as a 
"Louis XVI French 1 sol piece." The first year for the striking of the Louis XVI 
copper sols was 1777 (Gadoury 350). The undertype date on the Maris 17-b Garrett 
coin is 1774 and is clearly depicted in the Garrett offering photograph (at 11 o’clock 
on the obverse). It is also obvious that the cataloger was unaware of the other sol 
overstrikings listed herein. Further, as to this 17-b Garrett listing being the heaviest 
New Jersey copper known to exist was also incorrect; several Jersey coppers are 
known to exist weighing over 200 grams, the latest being a discovery of a Maris 68-W 
belonging to a California dealer. 

Coin Number 4. Maris obverse 24. brockage struck over a sol, Gadoury 279 (1766- 
1773) 

Coin Number 5. Maris 48-X, struck over a sol, Gadoury 280 (1768-1774), no date can 
be seen on the host coin but the W mint mark (for the LILLE mint) is 
very clear. 
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THE MACHIN MILLS SITE 
INSPECTION 


FEB. 26,1989 

On Sunday, Feb. 26, 1989, ye authors visited the location of Thomas Machin’s “manufactory 
of hardware,” presently known as Machin Mills, on Orange Lake in the town of Newburgh, 
New York. We were graciously permitted by the property’s present owner to tour the site, 
and spent a good deal of time with him learning his understanding of the mill-turned-mint’s 
history and location. Luckily, the temperature was moderate that day, and there was virtually 
no snow on the ground, allowing ideal conditions to survey the site. 

The former saw mill was built over a minor waterway, a canal of sorts built expressly by 
Machin in 1784 to run the mill’s paddle wheel, leading from Orange Lake to Quassaic Creek. 
The canal today generally ranges in breadth between eight and twelve feet (at this time of 
year), being narrower between the lake and mill site, and somewhat wider thereafter. The 
water ran to a depth of about one foot, and was freely flowing despite the lake being frozen. 
The canal bottom was sand and small stones, and generally free of large rock. Running paral¬ 
lel to the canal is an old fieldstone wall of about four feet in width, situated nearly ten feet 
from the water. Clearly, this wall was created from the rubble cleared in making the canal, 
much as old farm walls were created from stones cleared from the land. 

As depicted in the site sketch, the canal runs in a straight path perpendicular to the lake’s 
shoreline, takes an abrupt 90 degree turn about 100 yards from the lake, and after a short 
35-40 foot stretch takes another 90 degree turn back to a course perpendicular to the lake. 
The position of the mill’s remaining foundation suggests that the structure traversed this 
short deviation in the canal’s general path. 

All that remains today of the mill’s foundation is one fieldstone wall approximately fifteen 
feet in width and five feet in height. On the opposite canal bank is stone rubble - what was 
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probably the corresponding foundation wall between which the mill’s water wheel was 
mounted; we estimated the width of the canal between these foundation walls to be approxi¬ 
mately 15 feet. Given the width of the foundation walls and their location on the canal (see 
sketch), the mill structure’s dimensions were 15 feet wide by an indeterminable length; this 
contrasts to Machin’s son’s description of the structure (as reported by Gary Trudgen) as a 
30x40-foot building. 

There is considerable stone and wood rubble about the mill site, much of it probably the 
debris of an old wooden bridge built, according to the property’s owner, on the mill founda¬ 
tion walls around the end of the 19th century. This timing was confirmed by the dating of 
several large spikes recovered from decaying timbers. Most interesting was the recovery of 
two artifacts from the mill site. First is a hand-hewn beam approximately four inches by four 
inches by six feet, whose age and appearance suggest the probability that it is a remnant of the 
original structure. Second is a slat of wood one inch by four inches by four feet, mortised all 
around its outer edge. This artifact has been confirmed by Mr. Louis Mineo, a specialist in 
early American architecture, as being a paddle from a water wheel of the type in use 200 
years ago. 

NOTES: 
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THE FORGOTTEN COINS 
OF THE 

NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES 
AND 

DESCRIPTIVE KEY 

The production of photographic plates to equal or surpass any previously contained in numis¬ 
matic literature is indeed not an easy pursuit, particularly when photographing 30 or more 
copper coins of different grades and toning on each plate. Ye authors discovered that obtain¬ 
ing plates of the highest quality (that is, of razor sharpness under strong magnification, with 
balanced contrast among the coins, and honest 1:1 size reproduction) required that each 
plate be photographed four times, with several exposure variations of each, before we were 
completely satisfied. To say the least, the monetary cost of pursuing the level of quality we 
required was exceeded only by the many hours of time spent working with the photographer 
and the developing laboratory. Nevertheless, it was a labor of love, and we sincerely hope that 
you readers enjoy the coins we have chosen to plate and the information disclosed in the 
descriptive key as much as we have enjoyed preparing this work to share with you. It should 
be recognized that the examples we chose to represent as Forgotten Coins are not necessar¬ 
ily the finest known of the type or variety, or the rarest of the rare (although some certainly 
are). Rather, we sought to present a broad sampling of specimens as might be encountered by 
modern day students of the scries. It is our hope that one day the full range of die varieties, 
weights, edge devices, etc., will be identified, studied and recorded by future young, energetic 
numismatists. 
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THE DESCRIPTIVE KEY 

PLATES I & II 


No. 1 

The ultimate “error” in The Forgotten Coins series, a 1777 George III farthing struck over a 
1773 George III halfpenny. In all probability this specimen does not actually represent a 
minting error, but rather is most likely a die trial or perhaps a whimsy piece. 

No. 2 

A 1771 George III halfpenny, with its date cut into the die backward (that is, “1771”), with 
the result that the date reads backward on the coin. Both “l”s in the date resemble the letter 
“J” with the last “1” punched in three times. The “V” in GEORGIVS was made with an 
upside-down “A” letter punch, and the “S” is backward. 

No. 3 

A 1771 George III halfpenny, the obverse profile of which resembles an American Indian, 
with a reverse style unlike any other seen. This copper is of American manufacture, and is 
most likely unique. 

No. 4 

A 1771 George III halfpenny, the obverse and reverse of which are in reverse. Clearly, the die 
sinker realized his error after engraving the bust and Britannia, as he began using letter 
punches to cut in the legends; the “G”s are upside-down, as was the “V” until it was cor¬ 
rected, and several letters (as well as the last two numerals of III) are double punched. A 
similar example of this type of dramatic die sinker’s error is plated in ENGLISH COPPER, 
TIN AND BRONZE COINS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 1558-1958. The coin is found on 
plate 50, and is designated as coin ZZ; that specific coin actually belonged to author Anton’s 
dear late friend C. Wilson Peck, and was part of his personal collection which was dispersed 
after his death. 

No. 5 

A 1771 George III halfpenny, with the “V” in GEORGIVS upside-down and the “I” punched 
slightly over the “V.” 

No. 6 

A 1733 George III halfpenny, representing the muling of a George III obverse die and a 
George II reverse die. A rare die combination indeed, and one which may imply that contem¬ 
poraneous counterfeit George II coppers were being made during the George III period (a 
logical hypothesis, as genuine George II halfpence were certainly still circulated during the 
George III period). 
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No. 7 

A 1741 George III halfpenny which, as the above coin, represents a rare muling of dies. 

No. 8 

A 1774 George III halfpenny on which GEORGIVS is hand engraved into the die, while the 
balance of the obverse legend and the entire reverse legend is letter-punched. A very interest¬ 
ing specimen. 

No. 9 

A 1775 George III halfpenny, the “Double Chin” variety. The “S” in GEORGIVS is cut in 
reverse; and the first “N” in BRITANNIA is actually constructed of an “A” partially over¬ 
struck by an upside-down “A” resulting in the appearance of a large “N” with a horizontal die 
break. 

No. 10 

A 1772 George III halfpenny, probably of American manufacture. Both the bust and Britan¬ 
nia are stylistically quite different from the English-made counterfeits. 

No. 11 

A 1775 George III halfpenny, representing a high degree of skill in die execution. 

No. 12 

A 1775 George III halfpenny. A lovely double strike, obverse on obverse, reverse on reverse. 
Note that the “5” in the date appears at first glance to be a “6,” which it is not. 

No. 13 

A 1774 George III halfpenny, the “Spiked Chin” variety. 

No. 14 

A 1778 George III halfpenny. The die for this coin was completely hand engraved; it is with¬ 
out a doubt of American manufacture, and in many respects resembles the 1784 Machin 
Mills copper. 

No. 15 

A 1775 George III halfpenny. The maker of plate coin No. 10 undoubtedly also made this 
coin, which is therefore also probably of American manufacture. 

No. 16 

A 1775 George III halfpenny, with the second “G” in GEORGIVS punched over an “I.” 
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No. 17 


A 1773 George III halfpenny. The first “A” in BRITANNIA is punched over what seems to 
be an upside-down “V” as well as still yet another indiscernible letter. 

No. 18 

A 1775 George III halfpenny. A relatively common variety, identified by a strong engraved 
appearance to the bust’s hair and the youthful face of King George, and known as the “Baby 
Face” variety. 

No. 19 

A 1775 George III halfpenny. A relatively well executed variety, however, this specimen is 
noted for the die failure which resulted in a large obverse die break starting at the bust’s chin, 
extending down the neck, and looping back up through the shoulder and into GEORGIVS. 

No. 20 

The “Roman Face” 1775 George III halfpenny. 

No. 21 

One variety of a 1776 George III halfpenny; note a similarity to the engraved hair of plate 
coin No. 18. 

No. 22 

A lovely double struck 1777 George III Evasion halfpenny, with the obverse legend 
GEORGE RULES, and the standard Britannia reverse legend. 

No. 23 

A specimen of the 1777 George III halfpenny, one of the more scarce dates. Note the obverse 
die break looping through the bust. 

No. 24 

An extremely rare 1794 George III halfpenny. There are only six 94s presently known. 

No. 25 

A 1785 George III halfpenny. Eric Newman deduced that this date of English halfpence were 
manufactured in England for exclusive export to America, and he illustrates three obverse 
and three reverse varieties on plate 24 of his article in the American Numismatic Society’s 
Museum Notes #33. All 1785 halfpence are very rare, regardless of the specific die variety. 
The die combination presently exhibited was unknown to Newman at the time of his writing; 
following his numbering scheme, this specimen would be classified as obverse 52 and new 
reverse 85D. Plate coin 25, Newman 52-85D, was acquired in England many years ago, and as 
stated on page 40 at least two others are known and still repose in England. 
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No. 26 


A George III halfpenny struck over a Mail Coach Halfpenny token, Payable In London. 
About seven specimens have been seen. 

No. 27 

A MINT STATE Mail Coach token, of the type used as the host coin for plate coin No. 26. 
No. 28 

A very unusual specimen, and the only one encountered to date. A George III halfpenny the 
obverse of which is of the English manufacturing style, fully letter punched; however, the 
reverse die was entirely cut by hand, bears the date 177?, and is undoubtedly of the American 
manufacturing style. The reverse die was much too large for a mating with the smaller ob¬ 
verse die. A guess as to its genesis might be that the obverse die traveled with someone from 
England to the colonies, where it fell into the hands of the reverse die maker who married the 
dies for a limited striking. 

No. 29 

A 1770 George III halfpenny discussed in the text as being found among the RR40 overstrike 
hoard. Very recent information disclosed that the 14 specimens of the micro “O” dated 1770 
counterfeits were discovered by a fellow using a metal detector, buried in a disintegrated 
leather money-pouch along with the five RR40 overstrikes. As of this writing, the authors 
have not seen any examples of the micro “O” 1770 counterfeits in any of the over five thou¬ 
sand counterfeits in various collections we have examined. See pages 38-40 of the text. 

No. 30 

A specimen of the RR40, which represents the combination of a Machin Mills halfpenny 
obverse muled with a 1788 Vermont reverse. Struck over a counterfeit George III halfpenny, 
this is coin #2 as described on page 35 of the text. 
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PLATES III & IV 


No. 31 

A lovely double struck 1748 George III halfpenny. Representing a muling of dies, this date on 
a George III copper is presently unique. 

No. 32 

A double struck 1776 George III halfpenny. 

No. 33 

A spectacularly triple struck George III halfpenny, no date visible. 

No. 34 

A double struck 1771 George III halfpenny. The date appears to be 1471, resulting from two 
heavy engraver’s lines at the top of the first “7.” 

No. 35 

A double struck 1740 George II halfpenny. 

No. 36 

An obverse brockage of an English George II halfpenny. 

No. 37 

An obverse brockage of an English George III halfpenny. 

No. 38 

Another obverse brockage of an English George III halfpenny. 

No. 39 

An obverse brockage of an Irish George III halfpenny. 

No. 40 

A double struck George III halfpenny. Most unusual is the fact that the second reverse strike 
is a brockage of the obverse. 

No. 41 

A 1773 double struck reverse brockage. 

No. 42 

A 1775 reverse brockage. 
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No. 43 

A double-obversed George III halfpenny, struck from two different obverse dies. 

No. 44 

A double-reversed George III halfpenny, struck from two different reverse dies. 

No. 45 

A George II and George III halfpenny, struck from two different obverse dies. 

No. 46 

A mailed bust-right obverse (in the style of the young bust, head left, George II) with no 
legends, muled with a 1777 Britannia reverse. This halfpenny is most likely of American 
manufacture, and is associated with the Blacksmith copper series of North America. 

No. 47 

A thick bust-right specimen, with blunt ribbons and partial legend behind head. This copper 
has a blank reverse similar to Haxby 256. It should be assigned a Wood number for inclusion 
in the Blacksmith copper series. Presently unique. 

No. 48 

An unlisted Irish-style Blacksmith copper as in lots 1091, 1092 and 1093 of the March 26, 
1987 Bowers and Merena auction of the Baker Collection. However, this unique copper has a 
much larger, wider head of George III, with the legend reading “GEOIGN.” 

No. 49 

A 1787 George I halfpenny, head left, with an almost sideways “8” in the date. This precious 
specimen was made from completely hand-cut dies, and bears the square-chinned hallmark 
of an American counterfeit. Because of the George I legend, it is not included in the “Survey 
of Dates By Major Type.” Other specimens discovered after original 1990 printing clearly 
shows this coin to be dated 1773/33 and George II. 

No. 50 

A 1731 George II halfpenny, very rare in that it has a “U” instead of a “V” in GEORGIVS. 
No. 51 

A very rare 1733 George II halfpenny of American manufacture. Similar to plate coin No. 
28’s manufacture, this specimen’s obverse was entirely hand-cut, while its reverse was letter 
punched. 

No. 52 

A 1733 George II halfpenny, made from hand-cut dies, with a “U” instead of “V” in GEOR- 
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GIVS. About three specimens are known. Bowers and Merena’s sale of the Baker Collection, 
lot 1095, described the variety as “Unlisted Copper 1777.” That specimen did not bear a full 
date as does plate coin No. 52, and the correct date of 1733 was therefore not discernible to 
the cataloger. 

No. 53 

A 1738 George II halfpenny, in the English style of manufacture. 

No. 54 

A 1739 George II halfpenny, made from completely hand-cut dies, and of American manu¬ 
facture. In many ways the head left bust resembles that found on some Connecticut coppers. 

No. 55 

A 1744 George II halfpenny, in the English style of manufacture, however with smaller leg¬ 
end lettering than usually found. 

No. 56 

A 1751 George II halfpenny, the “Defiant Profile” bust variety. 

No. 57 

Another die variety of the 1751 George II “Defiant Profile” halfpenny. 

No. 58 

A 1751 George II halfpenny, in the English style of manufacture. Note the large cud at the 
date. 

No. 59 

A 1751 George II halfpenny, in the American style of manufacture. 

No. 60 

A “7762” George II halfpenny, manufactured from completely hand-cut dies and undoubt¬ 
edly of American manufacture. 

NOTES: 
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PLATES V & VI 


No. 61 

This interesting copper has been struck four times: twice as a host coin, and twice as an 
overstrike. The host coin is a 1766 Irish George III halfpenny, flip-over double strike with the 
second strike off center; the date 1766 can be seen on both the obverse and the reverse. The 
overstrike is a 175? English George II halfpenny, and the legend GEORGIVS can be seen 
twice on the No. 61 obverse plate. 

No. 62 

A 1771 George II halfpenny, representing a muling of dies. 

No. 63 

Another muling of dies, a 1777/37 George II halfpenny, with a “U” instead of a “V” in 
GEORGIVS, unique muling and overdate. 

No. 64 

A cast 1750 George II halfpenny; an excellent example, clearly showing the casting “gate” on 
the reverse at three o’clock. 

No. 65 

A 1760 Irish George II halfpenny. 

No. 66 

A 1769 Irish George III halfpenny. 

No. 67 

A 1773 Irish George III halfpenny. 

No. 68 

A 1776 Irish George III halfpenny. 

No. 69 

A 1777 Irish George III halfpenny. 

No. 70 

A splendid double struck 1781 Irish George III halfpenny. 

No. 71 

A genuine 1781 Irish George III halfpenny, with an obverse counterstamp of an arm in mili¬ 
tary armor with a dagger and axe. The intent of this well executed counterstamp with regard 
to the King is quite clear. 




No. 72 

A high grade, double struck 1775 Irish George III halfpenny. 

No. 73 

A double struck 1769 Irish George III halfpenny, unusual in its “Thin Head” rendering of the 
king. 

No. 74 

A 1766 Irish George II halfpenny. The head faces right as on a George III copper, instead of 
left. 

No. 75 

A 1696 Irish George III halfpenny, obviously dated wrong for the issue. 

No. 76 

A double struck 1751 George II halfpenny, the legend of which appears to read GEORGIVS 

mi. 

No. 77 

A “7762” George II halfpenny, struck from completely hand-cut dies and undoubtedly of 
American manufacture. This coin is a duplicate of plate coin No. 60, and is shown for strike 
comparison. 

No. 78 

A1754 George II halfpenny. 

No. 79 

A 1775 George II halfpenny, obviously a muling of George II and George III dies. The 
overall appearance of this coin suggests an American source of manufacture, including the 
likeness of George, the rendering of Britannia and the extremely small lettering in the leg¬ 
ends. The specific styling of this copper has never been encountered before, and it may be 
unique. 

No. 80 

A lovely 1775 George II halfpenny, again representing a muling of dies, and clearly of Ameri¬ 
can manufacture. Fully hand-cut dies. 

No. 81 

A high grade, well executed 1770 George III halfpenny. 

No. 82 

A high grade, but not so well executed, 1771 George III halfpenny. Note Britannia’s cheeks. 
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No. 83 

A high grade, but relatively cruder, 1772 George III halfpenny. Note the skewed lettering and 
digits in the date, and poor strike (or poor die engraving as to relative depth of the cutting). 

No. 84 

A high grade, but cruder still, 1773 George III halfpenny. 

No. 85 

A high grade, but amateurish, 1774 George III halfpenny. This is a crude home-made exam¬ 
ple, most apparent in the likeness of Britannia, in the English style of manufacture. 

No. 86 

An extremely high grade and well made 1775 George III halfpenny. Note the “1” in the date 
appears as a “J” as in the genuine issues. 

No. 87 

A 1735 George II Irish halfpenny. 

No. 88 

A 1769 George III Irish halfpenny. Note the wide harp on the reverse. 

No. 89 

A 1753 George II halfpenny. 

No. 90 

Avery interesting and rare 1773 George III farthing. This “Laughing Head” variety exhibits a 
crude, open-mouthed caricature of George, and a bare-breasted rendition of Britannia. Most 
likely of American manufacture. 

No. 91 

A 1749 George II farthing, presently two known. 

NOTES: 
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PLATES VII & VIII 


No. 92 

A double struck, unreadable date, George II farthing. Note Britannia’s two staffs. 

No. 93 

A 1752 George II farthing, struck from completely hand-cut dies and most probably of 
American manufacture. This is a particularly crude specimen, and the legend GEORGIUS II 
REA is noteworthy. 

No. 94 

A young head 1733 George II farthing, struck from clashed dies. 

No. 95 

A 1774 George II farthing, representing a muling of dies. 

No. 96 

A very rare (only two specimens have been seen) 1778 George III farthing. Note the GEOR- 
GIS III-KEX legend. 

No. 97 

A very rare cast 1754 George II farthing, and a perfect example of this method of manufac¬ 
ture. Note the blurring of all obverse and reverse devices, the pitting, and the casting “gate” 
at one o’clock on the reverse. 

No. 98 

A most interesting 1733 George II young head farthing. The overtype has been struck over a 
double struck brockage undertype. 

No. 99 

An obverse brockage of a young head George II farthing. 

No. 100 

A 177? George III farthing struck over 50 percent off-center. Struck from hand-cut dies on 
an extremely thin planchet, and probably of American manufacture. 

No. 101 

A “J737” George III farthing, struck from muled dies. George’s square nose and chin are 
suggestive of the American style. 

No. 102 

A “J736” George III farthing, again representing a muling of dies. 
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No. 103 


A 1773 George III farthing, struck from hand-cut dies. Note the similarity in George’s nose 
and chin to those on plate coin No. 101, also suggesting probable American manufacture. 

No. 104 

An extremely late die-state 1773 George III farthing. Note the many die breaks on the ob¬ 
verse, particularly the one creating the effect of a “Pharaoh’s Beard” for which we have 
named this variety. The only such specimen seen. 

No. 105 

A 1773 George III farthing, being an excellent example of an English made counterfeit. 

No. 106 

Another 1773 George III farthing, also a prime example of an English made counterfeit. 
Note the bust’s pursed lips and eye detail found on this variety, as well as the simple styling of 
Britannia. 

No. 107 

A 1774 George III farthing. The “V” in GEORGIVS was letter punched from an upside- 
down “A”; the reverse die was cut very shallow and exhibits a large, spread-out date. 

No. 108 

A 1775 George III farthing, another fine representation of the English made counterfeit. 

No. 109 

A 1733 George III farthing, created from muled dies. Note that the coin was struck from 
clashed dies. 

No. 110 

A 1775 reverse brockage farthing, double struck, the first strike of which was 25 percent 
off-center. 

No. Ill 

Another 1775 reverse brockage farthing with a strong “fish hook” number “1” in the date. 

No. 112 

A 1737 reverse brockage. 

No. 113 

A very rare and instructive specimen: a farthing created from an English George III obverse 
die muled with a 1744 George II Irish reverse die. Note that the obverse hand-cut legend 
reads “GEOGIS III BFY” (REX appears as “BFY” due to poor die engraving and strike), 
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and that the coin is double struck. This specimen is presently unique, and is listed under 
Struck Mules on text page 37. 

No. 114 

A George III obverse brockage. 

No. 115 

A double struck 1775 George III farthing. 

No. 116 

A 1775 George III farthing. 

No. 117 

A double struck 1775 George III farthing. 

No. 118 

A 1777 George III farthing, representing a very rare date. 

No. 119 

A 1775 George II farthing struck on an oversized planchet. This coin represents a muling of 
George II and George III dies, and is the only one of this large size seen to date. 

No. 120 

A spectacular, mint state example of a counterfeit 2 Reale. This is an 1806 Carolus III speci¬ 
men in brass, and was discovered in a bargain box on the 1989 American Numismatic Asso¬ 
ciation Convention bourse floor. Refer to pages 16 and 17 of the text. 

No. 121 

Another lovely counterfeit 2 Rcale, this being a 1777 Carolus III in copper and struck from 
completely hand-cut dies. 

No. 122 

A 1721 -S French Louis XV hard; refer to pages 46-50 of the text. As noted, this copper, as 
well as plate coins No. 123,124, 125, 160, 161 and 162, are excessively rare. 

No. 123 

A 1723-B French Louis XV demi-sol; refer to pages 46-50 of the text. 

No. 124 

A 1722-Q French Louis XV sol; refer to pages 46-50 of the text. 



No. 125 

A 1767 French Colonies copper, without counterstamp and relatively scarce as such, which 
was lot 1676 of Stack’s sale of June 7-8, 1990. What is significant about this otherwise ordi¬ 
nary coin is that it was struck over an earlier Louis XV copper, which undertype can be most 
clearly seen on the reverse. You will note that the reverse of plate coin No. 125 (on plate 
VIII) has been rotated so that the crown on the undertype is in the same position as that on 
plate coin No. 124. In fact, a close inspection of the band on the crown of the undertype of 
plate coin No. 125 reveals a series of dots and dashes that are the hallmark of the 1722-Q sol. 
Therefore the host coin of No. 125 is a 1722-Q as pictured in No. 124. This is a fascinating 
discovery coin. 

No. 126 

A 1791 George II farthing of the Evasion type (see pages 13 and 14 of the text). Note the 
evasive legend: the obverse reads GEORGE II REN. 

No. 127 

This is a coin which is not supposed to exist: an evasion farthing of the common head right 
GEORGE RULES type. However, this specimen is struck in silver (and from clashed dies), 
and is unique as such. Was it an error, a whimsy, a die trial, a memento of the engraver, or 
none of the above? The prime reason for illustrating this piece (and many others on these 
plates) is to illustrate the point that there was very little rhyme or reason to the counterfeiting 
activities which took place during the mid to late 18th century. See pages 13 and 14 for 
further information on Evasion counterfeits. 

No. 128 

A 1733 George II halfpenny. 

No. 129 

A 1734 George II halfpenny. 

No. 130 

A 1739 George II halfpenny, the obverse of which was struck from a shattered die. Note the 
awkward rendition of Britannia. 

No. 131 

A 1751 George II halfpenny. 

No. 132 

A 1752 George II halfpenny, struck from completely hand-engraved dies. Note George’s 
thick profile and Britannia’s short, stiff arm. Probably of American manufacture. 

NOTES 
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PLATES IX & X 


No. 133 

A very rare (possibly only three exist; confirmed are this specimen and one in the Mike 
Packard collection) and special example of American counterfeiting. The maker of this head- 
right, 1771 George II copper was obviously copying a Vermont “Baby Head” copper when 
cutting his dies. This is one of the crudest examples of the counterfeiter’s art, both in overall 
execution and logistics: Note that the obverse die was properly cut, while the reverse die was 
cut entirely in reverse. This specimen has many die breaks, was struck two times (as best seen 
in the second “N” and second “I” in “BRITANNIA”) or possibly three. Of particular interest 
is the area immediately around the “R” in REX on the obverse; to the right of it is another 
“R” while to the left is what appears to be an “E.” 

No. 134 

A 1771 George III halfpenny, possibly of American manufacture. Note that Britannia’s shield 
has solid lines, much like those found on Vermont and Machin Mills coppers. 

No. 135 

An example of the head-left, single ribbon, Blacksmith copper Haxby 250, Wood 42. This 
coin has been long believed to be uniface, however, this specimen clearly shows the Britannia 
seated reverse. See page 15 of the text. 

No. 136 

A very common Blacksmith copper, Haxby 243, Wood 23. See pages 14-16 of the text. 

No. 137 

A typical Blacksmith copper, in imitation of an English George II Regal halfpenny with the 
obverse bust left, and the “Standing” Britannia reverse. 

No. 138 

Another Blacksmith, in imitation of an Irish George II Regal halfpenny with the same ob¬ 
verse as plate coin No. 137, but with the “Surrounded Harp” reverse. 

No. 139 

A halfpenny store card from Lutwyches Manufactory, Birmingham, Dalton & Hamer No. 
219-B. See text page 42 regarding this highly significant engraving and die sinking operation. 

No. 140 

The Haxby 261 “Vexator-like” copper, uniface. The date on this coin has always been consid¬ 
ered to be 1811, however, close inspection of this specimen reveals an actual date of “1471,” 
the “7” of which is in reverse. This implies a die cutter’s error whereby a date of “1741” was 
truly intended. 
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No. 141 


Another example of a Carolus III 2 Reale piece, this in brass and dated 1788. See page 16 of 
the text. 

No. 142 

A 1775 George III halfpenny. While typical in execution, this variety exhibits closed “G”s in 
GEORGIVS. 

No. 143 

A 1773 George III halfpenny. 

No. 144 

One of only two known 1778 George III halfpence, a date which was unknown to D.T. Batty. 
Note the heavy bifurcation most evident in the “ITAN” of BRITANNIA. 

*No. 145 

A typical 1775 Irish George III halfpenny, shown for comparison to plate coins Nos. 146 and 
147. 

*No. 146 

The 1783 GEORGIVS TRIUMPHO token, for comparison to plate coins Nos. 145 and 147. 
*No. 147 

A typical 1775 English George III halfpenny, shown for comparison to plate coins Nos. 145 
and 146. 

* As fully discussed on page 45 of the text, the obverse bust of King George III of the 1783 
GEORGIVS TRIUMPHO token was obviously copied from that on a typical counterfeit 
Irish George III halfpenny, while the reverse rendition of Britannia was clearly copied from 
her likeness as found on a typical counterfeit English George III halfpenny. The generally 
accepted notion that the bust on the GEORGIVS TRIUMPHO token represents a “trium¬ 
phant” George Washington, as stated in the RED BOOK description, seems implausible. 

No. 148 

A 1770 George III halfpenny, with “upturned nose.” Note the obverse legend appears to read 
“GEOKGIVS” while the reverse legend appears to read “BIIIIAN” “NIII,” the latter being 
the result of heavy bifurcation. 

No. 149 

A 1771 George III halfpenny, the obverse profile of which resembles a Machin Mills copper. 
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No. 150 

A 1775 George III halfpenny struck from heavily clashed dies, with the opposite die’s impres¬ 
sion strongly incused on both the obverse and reverse dies. 

No. 151 

A 1774 George III halfpenny. This coin is double struck in the same manner as plate coin No. 
40, the second strike on the reverse being a brockage. 

No. 152 

A lovely 1774 George III halfpenny. 

No. 153 

An uncirculated, mint red 1787 Machin Mills copper, as discussed on page 17 of the text. This 
is one of two known with this obverse die in this grade, the other being Garrett lot 2232. Note 
the solid lines in Britannia’s shield, the generally accepted hallmark of a Machin Mills cop¬ 
per. Contrary to popular belief this attribute can also be encountered, albeit rarely, on coun¬ 
terfeit English halfpence (as on plate coin No. 134). 

No. 154 

A 1788 Machin Mills copper. 

No. 155 

Another 1788 Machin Mills copper, this with the Connecticut D reverse. 

No. 156 

A 1775 Machin Mills copper, probably the finest known of this date. Note the small, close 
lettering of the legends. 

No. 157 

A 1770 micro “O” George III halfpenny, from the same hoard as plate coin No. 29; see that 
description as well as discussion on text pages 38-39. Note that the planchet is not cracked on 
this specimen. 

No. 158 

An RR40 Vermont copper struck over a 1775 George III halfpenny. This is coin No. 1 as 
described on page 35 of the text. See plate coins Nos. 29,30 and 157. 

No. 159 

An excellent example of an Evasion George III counterfeit, with the obverse legend GEOR- 
GIVS III D G REX. Note that an upside-down “A” letter punch was substituted for the letter 
“V” in GEORGIVS, and that the second “G” was double punched. The BRITANNIA leg¬ 
end was at first executed very amateurishly, the “B” being punched too low and backwards, 
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and the “RITAN ' crooked and poorly spaced. A second, more steady hand then repunched 
more even letters over the crooked ones. This copper is very rare, and its use of “D G” in the 
legend implies that it was copied from either the Rosa Americana or Wood’s coinages. 

Two known: Anton and Stack’s 


No. 160 

A 1719-A sol. Refer to pages 46-50 of the text. 

No. 161 

A 1719-A demi-sol. Refer to pages 46-50 of the text. 

No. 162 

A 1720-BB Hard. Refer to pages 46-50 of the text. 

No. 163 

A pristine specimen of a 1773 George III halfpenny. 

No. 164 

A lovely 1774 George III halfpenny. Both this coin and plate coin No. 163 are prime exam¬ 
ples of English made counterfeits, with large lettering, excellent workmanship and strong 
strike. 


No. 165 

A New Jersey copper, the Maris 48-X die combination triple struck over a Louis XV sol (see 
pages 46-50 for a complete discussion on that series. Plate coin No. 165 is coin No. 5 on page 
50). Ye authors know of six specimens of the 48-X, and all but one are either struck over a 
sol, a counterfeit George III halfpenny, or are multiple struck at least two times. The single 
non-conforming 48X is Spiro lot 1549 (from Hans M.F. Schulman’s 1955 auction of the Dr. 
Jacob Spiro collection), an undated copper in the poorest condition of the six, being badly 
pitted and corroded. The die state indicates that this specimen may have been the latest 
struck of all six surviving examples. The whereabouts of this coin today is not known but it is 
believed that it may still repose in the F.C.C. Boyd collection, which is theorized to still 
remain substantially intact in some private collection in Nevada or some other desert state. 
Author Anton’s late father, William T. Anton, Sr., lived in Arizona during the 1940s and 
1950s, a climate kinder to his arthritis and pleurisy; he always maintained that the dry, hot 
environment was also excellent for the prevention of further deterioration to such poor speci¬ 
mens as Spiro lot 1549. 
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No. 166 


An obverse brockage of the New Jersey Maris 24 die struck over a Louis XV host coin (which 
is coin No. 4 as described on page 50 of the text). If plate X is turned upside-down, a ghost 
image of Louis XV can be seen on plate coin No. 166. 

No. 167 

An obverse brockage of the New Jersey Maris 72 die, double struck over a counterfeit 
George III halfpenny, illustrating one of the many early series which utilized our Forgotten 
Coins as host coins. The subject of Jersey coppers and their undertypes is a study unto itself, 
and one sorely in need of serious research. Author Anton recently acquired a photocopy of a 
photocopy of an inaccurate study on New Jersey coppers (perhaps more accurately described 
as a cataloging or listing of New Jersey coppers). This listing was in the hands of a West Coast 
dealer, then consigned to an East Coast dealer, both of whom are thanked for facilitating its 
acquisition. Apparently written in the 1950s, this listing as a whole would be considered ama¬ 
teurish and grossly inaccurate by any individual knowledgeable in the field of New Jersey 
state coppers, but it makes for interesting and amusing reading. On this copy of the listing is 
printed the name “ASTON,” and if any reader knows of such a numismatic author or re¬ 
searcher, this information would be appreciated. 

No. 168 

A 1775 George III farthing. Note the full-lipped likeness of George, and the repunched first 
letter “N” in “BRITANNIA.” 

No. 169 

A cast 1760 Irish George II farthing. Presently unique, this is a perfect example of the casting 
method of manufacture. Note the “gate” at twelve o’clock on the obverse and six o’clock on 
the reverse. 

No. 170 

Another cast specimen, this a 1741 Irish George II halfpenny. Note the “gate” at seven 
o’clock on the obverse. 

No. 171 

A 1738 George II halfpenny, with an extra-large “S” in GEORGIVS. 
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Bruce Kesse and I would like to thank the many collectors both in America and 
England who responded to the census we conducted on counterfeit copper dates and 
populations by major type. Their willingness to share their numismatic knowledge 
helped to make this survey on the Forgotten Coins as complete and accurate as possi¬ 
ble. 
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Many thanks go to my dear friend James Risk of Coin Galleries of New York for 
supplying certain pertinent information concerning Irish halfpence and farthings; to 
the British Museum, Yale University Sterling Library and the American Numismatic 
Society for making their collections available to us for study; and to Edward Foster - 
collector, dealer and friend - for furnishing information on the works by Arthur Wa¬ 
ters quoted herein. 

Special thanks also go to Michael Hodder, numismatic expert and researcher of Bow¬ 
ers & Merena Galleries, for supplying invaluable information on the petite head 
Louis XV French coppers which circulated in the Americas. As has always been the 
case over the nine years of our personal and numismatic friendship, it was a joy work¬ 
ing with someone so unselfish and giving. 

This book, along with the coins illustrated in its photographic plates, represents the 
culmination of over 30 years of active collecting and study of counterfeit coppers. Its 
final publication could not have been accomplished without the hard work and posi¬ 
tive thinking of Bruce Kesse; his enthusiasm for these coppers and his relentless de¬ 
votion to completing the study made the task easy. Both Bruce and I look to our 
fellow collectors, both present and future, to take this work several steps further, such 
as in documenting weights and sizes, identifying all known die varieties (in the Eng¬ 
lish and Irish, George II and George III, and halfpenny and farthing series), and 
examining die cutting and striking techniques to name a few areas in need of re¬ 
search. The thorough examination of just one single issue, such as the 1775 English 
George III halfpence, would in itself be a major undertaking and accomplishment. 
We enthusiastically await these future studies. 


W.T.A. 
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VALUATION GUIDE TO THE 
FORGOTTEN COINS 


Once again we would like to refresh our readers’ knowledge that perhaps as much as 85 
percent of all coppers circulating in the Americas during the Colonial/early statehood period 
were either Contemporaneous Counterfeits of Regal British George II and George III cop¬ 
pers, or used this medium as host coins for overstrikes. The NUMISMATIST (August 1991, 
pages 1212-1219) recently discussed the shipwrecks of the sailing vessels ’’Faithful Steward” 
and ’’Three Brothers” which met their fate on Sept. 2, 1785, taking down with them thou¬ 
sands of the subject coppers off the coast of Delaware. These were to have been delivered to 
Philadelphia, along with general cargo and a group of 249 immigrants. Illustrated on page 
1215 of the article is a corroded English George III halfpenny from the ’’Faithful Steward,” 
and it is of no small significance that the coin photographed is a typical specimen of a Con¬ 
temporaneous Counterfeit rather than a genuine Regal issue. 

Just as THE FORGOTTEN COINS is the first text of its kind to deal with counterfeit cop¬ 
pers, so is the Valuation Guide contained herein. In formulating this guide, actual auction 
records have been drawn upon where possible, as have dealer price lists and known private 
sales which have taken place. In instances where certain of the photographed coins are 
unique or semi-unique a general valuation shall be offered, utilizing valuations of comparable 
specimens where appropriate. 

As a general guideline in considering valuations of Contemporaneous Counterfeits by date 
and type, we point to lot 1741 of Bowers and Merena Galleries public auction held Sept. 
10-12, 1990. This specimen was a 1774 English George III halfpenny, graded EF-45 and 
described as dark olive and brown/black, with a small rim cut above the second “G” in the 
obverse legend. The lot opened at $60 and sold for $75 which, including the 10 percent 
buyer’s commission, indicates a market value for the coin of $82. Therefore, a general price 
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guide for a common variety counterfeit bearing this date would be as follows: 

EF $82 VF $50 F $30 G $20 AG $8 

As common varieties of coppers dated 1775 are more plentiful than those dated 1774, those 
bearing the 1775 date would be slightly lower in price than shown above for the 1774 date. 
Similarly, as dates prior to 1774 are rarer, prices of such specimens would increase propor¬ 
tionately. As Irish coppers are rarer than English, and farthings are rarer than halfpence, 
these command a higher price relative to that rarity. Error specimens such as muled dies, 
inverted letters or hand-cut dies command premium prices relative to the rarity of the type of 
error. 


No. 1 

The “ultimate error,” presently unique.$950 

No. 2 

Backward date, backward ”S,” etc. Only three known. A specimen graded VF-30 
offered in the Robert W. Rusbar Collection auctioned by Bowers and Merena 
Galleries (Sept. 10-12, 1991, lot 1740) realized $440 including commissions. That 
coin is presently housed in the H.R.D. collection (Long Island) .$500 

No. 3 

The American Indian Head, only two known at present, each equal in condition 
.$750 

No. 4 

Dies cut entirely in reverse. Only three known, all about equal in condition .... $900 

No. 5 

1771. See Descriptive Key.$200 

No. 6 

1733 George III mule. About five known .$300 

No. 7 

1741 George III mule. About five known .$300 

No. 8 

1774 George III. Combined hand-engraved and letter-punched legends.$275 

No. 9 

1775 George III. Backward “S,” American.$275 

No. 10 

1772 George III. Probably American . 
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$300 













No. 11 

No. 12 

No. 13 

No. 14 

No. 15 

No. 16 

No. 17 

No. 18 

No. 19 

No. 20 

No. 21 

No. 22 

No. 23 

No. 24 

No. 25 


1775 George III. Mint red, uncirculated 


$350 


1775 George III. Double struck. Mint red, uncirculated.$450 

1774 George III. Spiked chin .$175 

1778 George III. American. Hand-engraved and unique.$700 

1775 George III. Probably American.$300 

1775 George III. “G” over “I” in legend.$175 

1773 George III. See Descriptive Key.$125 

1775 George III. The ’’Baby Face” variety .$165 

1775 George III. Extremely Fine.$160 

1775 George III. “Roman Face,” about Extremely Fine.$150 

1776 George III. Rare date .$165 

1777 George III Evasion Counterfeit. Original owner David Palmer. Rare date, 

rare double strike.$250 

1777 George III. Rare date .$175 

1794 George III. Rare date .$250 

1785 George III. Rare date .$450 
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No. 26 

No. 27 

No. 28 

No. 29 

No. 30 

No. 31 

No. 32 

No. 33 

No. 34 

No. 35 

No. 36 

No. 37 

No. 38 

No. 39 

No. 40 

No. 41 


George III struck over a Mail Coach halfpenny 


$150 


Mail Coach halfpenny.$10 

Unique English/American mule.$350 

1770 George III halfpenny.$80 

Vermont RR-40 struck over George III halfpenny. Six known. See text and De¬ 
scriptive Key .$7,000 

1748 George III. Double struck.$350 

1776 George III. Double struck.$250 

George III. Triple struck .$320 

1771 George III. Double struck.$225 

1740 George II. Double struck .$250 

George II. Brockage .$375 

George III. Brockage.$275 

George III. Brockage.$300 

Irish George III. Brockage.$300 

George III. Brockage/double struck.$250 


1773 reverse brockage 


$300 






















No. 42 

No. 43 

No. 44 

No. 45 

No. 46 

No. 47 

No. 48 

No. 49 

No. 50 

No. 51 

No. 52 

No. 53 

No. 54 

No. 55 


1775 reverse brockage 


$275 


Double obverse George III, utilizing two different dies. Double struck, very rare 
.$650 

Double reverse George III, utilizing two different dies. Double struck, extremely 
rare .$750 


George II, George III copper. Unique.$750 

1777. See Descriptive Key.$750 

Blacksmith copper. See Descriptive Key .$600 

Irish-style Blacksmith copper. See Descriptive Key.$750 

Two other specimens of this variety have been discovered since the original 1990 
publication of THE FORGOTTEN COINS. Higher grade and more centered 
strike reveal this copper to be a George II 1773/33 .$400 

1731 George II. Rare date; “U” instead of ”V” .$200 

1733 George II. American manufacture.$300 

1733 George II. Three known. See Descriptive Key.$500 

1738 George II .$250 

1739 George II. See Descriptive Key .$325 

1744 George II . $175 
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No. 56 

No. 57 

No. 58 

No. 59 

No. 60 

No. 61 

No. 62 

No. 63 

No. 64 

No. 65 

No. 66 

No. 67 

No. 68 

No. 69 

No. 70 

No. 71 


1751 George II. ’’Defiant Profile” .$200 

1751 George II. ’’Defiant Profile” .$175 

1751 George II .$125 

1751 George II. American style .$325 

7762 George II. American style .$400 

Quadruple struck copper. See Descriptive Key.$750 

1771 muling .$275 

1777/37 Georgius II Rex. Unique muling and overdate .$600 

1750 George II cast.$300 

1760 Irish George II.$225 

1769 Irish George III .$175 

1773 Irish George III .$150 

1776 Irish George III .$200 

1777 Irish George III .$325 

1781 Irish George III. Double struck .$275 

1781 Irish George III. Counterstamp unique .$400 
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No. 72 

1775 Irish George III. Double struck; Uncirculated.$375 

No. 73 

1769 Irish George III. ’’Thin Head” .$425 

No. 74 

1766 Irish George II. Head right .$400 

No. 75 

1696 Irish George III. Two known.$450 

No. 76 

1751 George II. ’’Georgivs 11II”.$275 

No. 77 

7762 George II. American; hand-cut dies.$400 

No. 78 

1754 George II .$225 

No. 79 

1775 George II. Rare die muling. Two known.$425 

No. 80 

1775 George II. American; hand-cut dies.$400 

No. 81 

1770 George III. Uncirculated.$300 

No. 82 

1771 George III. About Uncirculated.$250 

No. 83 

1772 George III.$150 

No. 84 

1773 George III. About Uncirculated.$180 

No. 85 

1774 George III. About Uncirculated.$150 

No. 86 

1775 George III.$150 

No. 87 

1735 Irish George II. Very rare.$225 
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No. 88 

No. 89 

No. 90 

No. 91 

No. 92 

No. 93 

No. 94 

No. 95 

No. 96 

No. 97 

No. 98 

No. 99 

No. 100 

No. 101 

No. 102 

No. 103 


1769 Irish George III. Rare ’’Wide Harp” variety.$250 

1753 George II. Rare .$150 

1773 George III farthing. “Laughing Head” .$200 

1749 George II farthing. Two known; Anton and Sarrafian collections.$250 

George II farthing. Double struck.$175 

1752 George II farthing. American; hand-cut dies .$250 

1733 George II farthing. ’’Young Head”.$150 

1774 George II farthing. Rare muling.$275 

1778 George III farthing. Three known .$300 

1754 George II farthing. Cast .$175 

1733 George II farthing. “Young Head.” See Descriptive Key.$250 

George II farthing. Brockage; very rare.$375 

Off-center George III farthing. A very rare error.$350 

J737 George III farthing. Rare muling.$300 

J736 George III farthing. Rare muling.$300 

1773 George III farthing. American; hand-cut dies.$350 























No. 

104 

No. 

105 

No. 

106 

No. 

107 

No. 

108 

No. 

109 

No. 

110 

No. 

111 

No. 

112 

No. 

113 

No. 

114 

No. 

115 

No. 

116 

No. 

117 

No. 

118 

No. 

119 


1773 George III farthing. “Pharoah’s Beard” variety. Unique .$375 

1773 George III farthing. About Uncirculated .$250 

1773 George III farthing. About Uncirculated .$250 

1774 George III farthing. Letter punch error.$225 

1775 George III farthing. About Uncirculated .$225 

1733 George III farthing. Muled dies; very rare.$275 

1775. Unique. See Descriptive Key .$350 

1775. See Descriptive Key.$300 

1737. Reverse brockage farthing. Rare.$250 

Rare 1744 English/Irish farthing mule. Unique .$750 

George III farthing. Brockage .$325 

1775 George III farthing. Double struck.$275 

1775 George III farthing .$150 

1775 George III farthing, double struck.$275 

1777 George III farthing. Very rare .$300 

1775 George III farthing. Over-sized planchet.$175 
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No. 120 


Brass 1806 2 Reale. Presently two known of this die variety. Uncirculated.$950 

See Bowers and Merena Galleries auction of March 26, 1987, the Frederick B. 
Taylor Sale, lots 1097 and 1098, where a F-VF copper 2 Reale fetched $935 and 
another in Fine realized $1540 with spirited bidding by an enthusiastic Long Island 
collector. 


No. 121 

Copper 1777 2 Reale. Presently three known of this die variety, this being the 
finest. Very rare.$950 

No. 122 

1721- S Louis XV hard. About Uncirculated. These coppers are usually found in 

only Good to Fine condition, and as such this is a highly prized specimen.$450 

No. 123 

1723-B Louis XV demi-sol. See text pages xx-xx on these very rare American Colo¬ 
nial issues. This date from the Rouen mint is presently unique.$4,750 

No. 124 

1722- Q Louis XV sol. One of only three such coppers of the sol denomination, of 

this date (significantly rarer than either the hard or demi-sol) by size and type from 
the Perpignan mint .$3,450 

No. 125 

Unique 1767 French Colonies specimen struck over a 1722-Q Louis XV sol 
.$2,500 

No. 126 

1791 George II Evasion farthing. 

No. 127 

Unique silver Evasion farthing (from a Glendening sale) 

No. 128 

1733 George II half penny. 

No. 129 

1734 George II half penny. 

No. 130 

1739 George II half penny, American, very rare. 

No. 131 

1751 George 11 half penny. 
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.$25 

$ 1,000 
... $200 
... $225 
... $325 
... $200 
















No. 132 


1752 George II. Hand-engraved dies; American 


$300 


No. 133 

1771 George II head right. The “Baby Head” variety. Hand-cut dies; American. 
One of only three known, this being the finest. The second finest was auctioned in 
Bowers and Merena Galleries’ Sept. 10, 1990 sale, where it appeared as lot 1739 
and was sold for $880 to Rod Widok of Bloomington, Illinois.$1,250 

No. 134 

1771 George III. Solid lines in shield. Probably of American manufacture.$325 

No. 135 

Wood-42 Blacksmith copper. Previously thought to be uniface, this specimen is the 
finest known and exhibits a struck-up reverse .$400 

No. 136 

Wood-43 Blacksmith copper. Common.$25 

No. 137 

Typical Blacksmith copper.$50 

No. 138 

Typical Blacksmith copper. Harp reverse.$125 

No. 139 

Lutwyches halfpenny .$100 

No. 140 

1741 Blacksmith copper. Struck in uniface, and exhibiting a full date, this is the 
finest of two (possibly three) known. This variety is the very first issue struck in the 
Blacksmith series.$8,500 

No. 141 

1788 brass 2 Reale. This is an example of the most common variety encountered, 
with about twelve known .$600 

No. 142 

1775 George III. Closed “G”s. About Uncirculated, very close to Mint State .. $275 

No. 143 


1773 George III 
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$150 















No. 144 

No. 145 

No. 146 

No. 147 

No. 148 

No. 149 

No. 150 

No. 151 

No. 152 

No. 153 

No. 154 

No. 155 

No. 156 

No. 157 


1778 George III. Never encountered by D.T. Batty, this is one of two known with 


this date.$450 

1775 Irish George III .$150 

1783 Georgivs Triumpho token .$250 

1775 George III .$100 

1770 George III. An unusual variety.$200 

1771 George III .$100 

1775 George III. Heavily clashed dies.$150 

1774 George III. See No. 40.$250 

1774 George III.$125 

1787 Machin Mills halfpenny. Mint Red Uncirculated. The only other such copper 

known in Mint Red was lot 2232 of the March 25, 1981 Garrett sale, which was 
acquired by a Long Island collector for $5,200 .$3,750 

1788 Machin Mills halfpenny.$300 

1788 Machin Mills halfpenny. Connecticut ”D” reverse .$500 

1775 Machin Mills halfpenny. About Uncirculated, and the finest known of this 

variety.$850 


1770 George III. “Micro 0” variety 


$80 



















No. 158 


Vermont RR40 overstruck on a 1775 George III halfpenny. Of the six known RR 
40s, only this specimen exhibits the undertype date.$9,500 


No. 159 

No. 160 

No. 161 

No. 162 

No. 163 

No. 164 

No. 165 

No. 166 

No. 167 

No. 168 

No. 169 


George III D.G. Rex Evasion halfpenny. There are only two known with this eva¬ 


sive legend .$375 

1719-A Louis XV sol. Although not extremely rare by date and mint, this specimen 
is very rare by its condition of XF to AU.$750 

1719- A Louis XV demi-sol. Also rare in this condition.$750 

1720- BB Louis XV hard. Also rare in this condition .$450 

1773 George III. A pristine specimen .$300 

1774 George III. About Uncirculated.$175 


Maris 48-X New Jersey copper. See Descriptive Key for detailed explanation 


.$9,000 

Maris 24 obverse New Jersey copper. See Descriptive Key.$2,400 

Maris 72 obverse New Jersey Copper. See Descriptive Key .$4,000 

1775 George III farthing. Near Mint State .$250 

1760 Irish George II farthing. Cast; presently unique .$350 


No. 170 

1741 Irish George II. Cast. Note that well executed cast specimens such as this 


example are extremely rare.$250 

No. 171 

1738 George II . $150 
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Price updating as of January 1992. 


It is again advised when comparing values of these Forgotten Coins that the Descriptive Key 
be referred to in order to obtain a complete description of the coin in question. These inter¬ 
esting coppers are not as common as once believed, especially in grades of Very Fine or 
better, and error specimens are extremely difficult to obtain. These factors should be weighed 
heavily in the determination of a specific coin’s value. 

HAPPY HUNTING! 


Aug. 4,1991 


A panel of three, William Anton, Bruce Kesse and Edwin Sarrafian, were consulted for the 
pricing of the “Forgotten Coins.” Public auction results and private sales were documented 
and used in every case where applicable. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES 


The following pages of photos illustrate the counterfeit cop¬ 
pers of previous reference. 

Note that Plate I shows the obverse of counterfeit coins and 
Plate II shows the reverse. 
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Plate IV 
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